BURNABY (CUP) — The strike at 
Simon Fraser University is over, but the 
‘bulations of faculty and students in 
he Department of Political Science, 
Sociology and Anthropology .may have 
just begun. 

ey voximately 150 PSA strikers voted 
Tuesday to end their confrontation with 
e SFU administration, 41 days after 
administration president Kenneth Strand 
forced the conflict over restoration of 
autonomy to the only university depart- 
ent in Canada which had instituted 
omplete student parity. 

After the vote to end the strike, the 
eight faculty offered to help students 
atch up in their work—provided it did 
ot violate suspension regulations im- 
posed on them two weeks after the strike 
began Sept. 24. 

But SFU Arts Dean Dale Sullivan re- 


minded the strikers Wednesday of an 
academic senate decision made Oct. 9, 
cancelling all but one PSA class taught 
by suspended faculty. 

Students who did not transfer to spe- 
cial courses in other university depart- 
ments—thereby deserting the strike— 
will not receive academic credit for their 
work this semester. 

But the professors were told by Sul- 
livan Wednesday they can “teach any- 
thing they want—it is unofficial.” 

Three of the professors are still under 
a court injunction issued Oct. 24 forbid- 
ding the profs to “obstruct any campus 
facility.” f 

Some of the PSA students have car- 
ried on studies since the beginning of 
the strike anyway—in counter courses 
set up to “provide an alternative to 
Strand’s university.” 


“The irony of it is that some of us are 
working harder on the counter course 
than we would have on the original,” 
said Professor Nathan Popkin, whose 
class has carried on a survey of Cana- 
dian Attitudes Toward Their Canadian 
Identity and Toward Foreign Economic 
Influences. 

“We were doing something we are 
really interested in,” he said. 

When the survey questionnaire is pre- 
pared, Popkin and his students will send 
letters to all students enrolled in Pop- 
kin’s original course, inviting them to 
aid in the survey work. 

Popkin said his seven striking col- 
leagues still face hearings into their 
suspensions by a committee of the SFU 
Board of Governors, and also face simul- 
taneous dismissal procedeings. 

The hearings are set to begin Nov. 17 


PSA dept. votes to end strike at Simon Fraser 


over objections that Board Chairman 
Richard Lester has prejudged their 
cases. 

Presumably, the end of the PSA strike 
will also mean the end of the student 
parity arrangements which inspired the 
original administrative clampdown on 
the department last summer. 


The administration refused to accept 
tenure recommendations made by the 
parity student-faculty committee in the 
PSA Department, and used its own ten- 
ure committee to demote, fire or place 
PSA professors on probation. 


Students and faculty in the department 
demanded that Strand and the admin- 
istration at least begin negotiations to 
reverse the decisions and remove the 
administrative trusteeship imposed prior 
to the tenure reversals. 
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-Day-care center ready 


for action in 1970-71 


By BETH WINTERINGHAM 


The day care centre for pre-school children of univer- 
sity students will probably be in operation by late 1970 
or early 1971. 
This year, briefs recommending such a centre have 
been presented to students’ council by the Wauneita 
Society and a students’ council action committee. 
According to a survey completed in August 1969, 75 
per cent of full-time wo- 
men students would use a 
centre for children under 
three years old and 41 per 
cent for children three to 
six years old. 
At present there are 
over 1,000 pre-school chil- 
dren with at least one par- 
ent a full-time student at 
U of A. Most of them have 
parents in Education or 
Grad Studies. The nearest 
facility which provides all- 
day care is Humpty Dump- 
ty Day Nursery on 111th 
Street and 76 Avenue. The 
cost is $55 per month, with 
only half of the meals being 
provided. 
Wendy Brown, chair- 
man of the council action 
committee, says that . the 
Probable cost of a campus 
day care centre would be $45 to $50 per month. 

The students’ union is working ‘to have the centre 
located in the SUB basement. Renovations and the buy- 
ing of equipment for the centre would cost about $10,000. 


ADMINISTRATION AGAINST IT 


“The administration feels no responsibility at all for 
Providing funds for a day care centre,” Wendy stated. 
They feel that we’re out of our minds to ask them.” 
Wendy hopes that the administration will eventually 
change its mind, however. Until that time, the centre will 
9perate without specific aid from the university. Septem- 
ber 1970 is the proposed opening time. 

Day care centres are operated at many places in 
Europe and some Canadian universities. Facilities have 
heen set up at Toronto, U of NB, and SFU. 
ere is a meeting in the Meditation Room of SUB 
hext Thursday to discuss the centre. It is open to all 
Interested persons. 


AN 8 O'CLOCK CLASS 


... and a day care 
centre client? 


Fire Threat in Res? 


_ By DICK NIMMONS 

Derek Bone, Director of Student 
Housing and Food Services has 
recommended that Pembina Hall 
and Athabasca Hall be evacuated 
as of Dec. 31. 

Now both buildings are alleged 
fire hazards and despite the fact 
that extra precautions have been 
taken to ensure that adequate exits 
and fire extinguishers are avail- 
able in both buildings, the very 
nature of their construction makes 
it difficult to plan for unforseen 
emergencies. 

The situation was reviewed by 
the campus safety officer prior to 
the buildings being occupied by 
students this fall. 

The report was made to Asso- 
ciate Vice-President of Finance 
and Administration, L. C. Leitch. 
Professor Leitch said Mr. Bone’s 
report was one of several re- 
quested in order that recommen- 
dations could be made to the Cam- 
pus Development Committee con- 
cerning the future of the two res- 
idences. 

“Tf something as drastic as this 
is done,” he said, “the university 
must insure alternate accommoda- 
tion for the students involved.” 
However, Prof. Leitch indicated he 
hoped such action, if necessary, 
could be postponed until the end 
of the academic year. In addition, 
he indicated that other reports 
might recommend less _ drastic 
action. 

An alternative proposal that 
there be fire drills in the buildings 
—one per month—has also been 
made. All proposals will be given 
consideration at meetings to be 
held within two to three weeks. 

Mr. Bone said: the emptying of 
the buildings was not his idea but 
that of the fire marshall who told 
him under the new fire regula- 
tions the buildings were definitely 
a fire hazard. Campus Develop- 
ment looked into, the situation, he 
said, and found that eliminating 
the hazard in the existing build- 
ings would cost approximtaely $22 
a square foot. Replacing the build- 
ings would cost $17-18 a square 
foot. 

Problems have developed in pro- 
curing new residences. When an- 
application was made to the Cen- 
tral Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration for funds to build the res- 
idences, it was turned down on 
the grounds that there simply were 
no funds available. This might be 
overcome through an arrange- 
ment between the university and 
the provincial government. 


The second problem promises to 
be more difficult. Graduate stu- 
dents and the students’ union can- 
not agree on the site of the new 
residences. The union, according to 
Mr. Bone, favors a site on 112th 
Street while graduate students 
prefer to use the present sites and 
adjacent land or a site on Univer- 
sity Circle southwest of the Fac- 
ulty Club. 

In the meantime, precautions 
have been taken to lower the fire 
hazard in the buildings. Fire drills 
have been re-instituted but are 
expected to be inadequate as stu- 
dents have tended to ignore them 
in the past. Four extra notices 
have been given to the students in 
the building regarding the hazard, 
and new rules—no cooking, no hair 


dryers or other extra appliances— 
have been instituted. These have 
been almost ignored, and there 
have been two small fires in the 
buildings this year. 


As a result, a fire patrol has been 
started. Checking has been done 
into the possibility of a fireproof 
kitchen, but this was dropped 
when it was found the cost would 
be about $5,000. 


In reply to Prof. Leitch’s com- 
ment that he hoped the buildings 
could be kept in use until the end ~ 
of the present academic year, Mr. 
Bone agreed, but added that there 
is no valid reason at all why they 
should, ever be occupied again 
without extensive modifications 
after this year. / 


—Ken Hutchinson photo 


ATHABASCA HALL 
. . . it's been around a long time 
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short shorts 


Deadline for graduate awards near 


Graduating students are asked to 
note the availability of several 
graduate awards offered by out- 
side agencies. There are two of 
these that have a Nov. 15 deadline. 
These are the IODE Overseas Fel- 
lowship (Humanities and Social 
Sciences) and the Frank Knox 
Fellowships (at Harvard). The 
others have deadlines in December 
and January. Also offered are 
awards by the Federal Republic of 
Germany which cover a 12 month 
period including tuition, living 
expenses and transportation. Fur- 
ther information on these scholar- 
ships can be obtained at the Stu- 
dent Awards Office. 


TODAY 


ROOM AT THE TOP 
Room at the Top presents The Bug’s 
Ear and Daryl Martin from 9 to 12 p.m. 


MOTIVATION TO WORK 

This two day seminar will be of in- 
terest to executives who are concerned 
with the motivation level in their 
businesses. Films and lectures will be 
given. The seminar will feature Dr. 
Frederick Herzberg and Dr. A. G. Per- 
roni. The all-inclusive fee is $55. 


SYMPHONY 

The Women’s Committee of the Ed- 
monton Symphony Society will hold 
a concert preview at Molson’s Edmon- 
ton House, 104 Avenue and. 121 Street 
on Friday at 10 a.m. 


SIM - 
Students’ International | Meditation 


Society National Director Derek Pugh 
will give a public lecture on the tech- 


ACCURATE OPTICAL LABORATORIES LTD. 


South Side Office: 


10903 - 80th Avenue 


Telephone 433-7305 
(University Branch—Just Off Campus) 


Optical Prescriptions and Emergency Repairs 
Contact Lens Supplies 


Main Office: 
12318 Jasper Avenue 


Telephone 488-7514 
CONVENIENT PARKING 


Regardless of price 
All Men’s Shoes 
Regular from 25.00 
to 35.00 pair 


Second Pair 


Any 2 pairs for 


» Sale Starts Saturday, November 8th — 9:30 a.m. 


Del Marche’s 


10520 JASPER AVENUE 


CL 
PENNY SHOE SALE 


This is the sale you have been waiting for 
Over 1000 pairs Mens’ Dress Shoes 


CHELSEA BOOTS @® LOAFERS @ SLIP-ONS 
BROGUES @® CASUALS @® DRESS SHOES 
a OVER 50 STYLES TO CHOOSE FROM — 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS— 


ve Sie 
Ol 


29.96 


Reg. 


nique of meditation, Friday at 8 p.m. 
in the Grad Students’ Lounge in T-14. 


STUDENT CINEMA 


Student Cinema will present ‘The 
Odd Couple’ on Nov. 7 at 7 p.m. and 
9 p.m. in SUB Theatre. 


TECHNIQUE OF MEDITATION 


Sim’s National Director, Derek Pugh, 
will give a public lecture on the tech- 
nique of meditation on Nov. 7 at 8 p.m. 
in the Grad Students’ Lounge on 14th 
floor of the Tory Building. 


SATURDAY 
MALAYSIA-SINGAPORE NIGHT 
The Malaysian - Singapore Students’ 
Association will present ‘Malaysian- 
Singapore Night” on Saturday at 8 p.m. 


eR aca e Be es a ee ep ia 
in SUB Theatre. Free tickets are avail- 
able at the SUB information desk. 
There will be films and a variety of 
cultural shows. 


SUNDAY 

LSM 1 

The Lutheran Student Movement will 
hold a discussion revolving around at- 
titudes, perspectives and evaluations, of 
war. Vespers will be at 7 p.m. and 
firesides at 8:30 p.m. The address is 
11122 - 86 Ave. 


ESKIMO SCULPTURES 

The U of A Art Gallery will hold the 
opening of an exhibition of Eskimo 
sculpture from 8 to 10 p.m. at the Art 
Gallery, 9012 - 112 St. 
UNIVERSITY PARISH 


This Sunday at 7 p.m. in the SUB 
Meditation Room Bob Clark, Minister 
of Education, and his executive assist- 
ant will be on the hot seat to answer 
questions on university. 


MONDAY 


THE HISTORIAN HERODOTUS 


Miss Mary E. White, Professor of 
Classics, Trinity College, University of 


A RTH UR 


guest conductor 


Jubilee Auditorium 


AOR te Hw R 


Horn Concerto No. 3/in B flat 
Solo French Horn 

Capriccio Espagnole 

Suite ‘’Gaité Parisienne’’ 


Tunes from the Beatles 
“Hard Day’s Night’ 
“Fool on the Hill’’ 
“Eleanor Rigby” 


$5.50 $4.50 $3.50 


Box Office Third Floor 


A R TH UR 


and the edmonton symphony orchestra 


Saturday November 8 8:30 p.m. 
Sunday November 9 3:00 p.m. 


Overture ‘The Secret Marriage’ 


Pops Round-Up from the Western Movies 
Selection from ‘’Man of La Mancha’ 


$2.50 
Students and Senior Citizens Half-Price 
The Bay 


aieat Walks “eo? ial Ang <del 


Fuk &-D. 0 CER 


Cimarosa 
Mozart 

Gloria Jchnson 
Rimsky-Korsakov 
Offenbach 

arr. Fiedler 
Leigh 

arr. Fiedler 


Fee Deke it 


See us for... 


Men’s, boys’ and women’s LEE 


a Y, 


stock 
at 


all 


times 


pants and jackets; LEVIS; GWG 
COWBOY KING pants and shirts; 
BOULET cowboy boots for men 


and women. 


CHAPMAN BROS. LTD. 


10421 Whyte Ave. Phone 433-1114. 


WESTERNER 


429-1333 


BE YOUR OWN BREWM. STER 


We have unlocked the secrets of this ancient 
art and they're available to you! 


‘Make Lager, Ale or Stout for 
PENNIES PER BOTTLE 


WINE-ART’s the place—come in TODAY. 


— Bine~ HF rt, 


10% Discount Upon S.U. Card 


10539 - 124 STREET 


TELEPHONE 482-1166 


CAMPUS DRUG LID. 


Pleasantly Shop. .-; ONE ‘STOP: for: Your 
Drug, Cosmetic and Sundry Needs 


PRESCRIPTION SERVICE 


Z Men’s 

Cosmetics by 

REVLON GOT e COLD ig eas 

| yi 

DuBARRY ry OLD SPICE 

FABERGE BRUT 

CLAIROL CONTAC-C Jade East 
Sub Post Office F ree 


Selection is a pleasure at Campus—one of 
Edmonton’s largest drug stores 


OPEN—9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Mon. to Fri. 
1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Sundays and Holidays 

Phone 433-1615 
8623 - 112 Street, Campus Tower Bldg. 


9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Sat. 


Toronto, will lecture: on The 
Herodotus in the V Wing J 120 
SUB GALLERY 

SUB Gallery will hold a 
of Light Units and Constry ti 
Bruce Bentz and David Bennetts stan 
ing Monday and going to Noy, rphia : 


at 8:30, 


N exhibition 


OTHERS 


WATER POLO TEAMS PRACTICE 
We are having two teams in the ci 
league this year and need players, If 
you can swim come out on Monda: 
Wednesdays and Fridays from 7-8 ae 


HUMANITIES COMPLEX 


A-committee is being form 


ed ti 7 
resent student interests in ie” 


; the 
Humanities Complex. One staan 
representative is needed from each 


faculty to voice the opinions of the 
English majors. Committee members 
will make recommendations on the J 
interior design and other accommoda- 
tions in the new building. Interested 
students may contact Li 

at 432-8570. i 


SUB EXPANSION COMMITTEE 


Any ideas for the new addi 
the present building of the SUB eat | 
be left in the SUB Expansion sug- 
gestion box at the information desk. 


CHARTERED FLIGHT 


The students’ union Charter Flight 
for Europe secretary will be in the 
main students’ union office from 12 


*to 2 p.m. weekdays to answer ques- 


tions concerning the flight. Call j 
phone 432-4241 during this timed a 


JAZZ CLUB 


All people interested in jazz dancing 
with a university club, please contac 
Brenda Rimmer at 432-6542. The club 
will be held every Monday night from 
5. to 7 p.m. in the phys ed Dancel 
Studio. 


WORSHIP MEETINGS 


Interdenominational worship meet. 
ings will be held in SUB Meditation 
Room at the following times: Sunday 
at 7 p.m., Tuesday at 12:30 noon, Wed- 
nesday at 10 p.m. 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE CHAPEL 


Schedule of Masses: Monda 
day 12:10 noon, 4:30 p.m.; 


STUDENT HELP 


Problems? Need someone to talk to? 
Call STUDENT HELP, 432-4358. For the 
ead apie the student. 7 p.m.-12 p.m, 

aily. 


Classified ADS 


GUITAR FOR SALE: Gibson Melody 
Maker Junior, immaculate, 7 months 
old, best offer. Phone 466-5590 


H.P. 1970 Lemans Sport 400, rally 
equipped, $800 under list price. Phone 
429-0857 after 5:00 p.m. 


TEMPORARY PART-TIME EMPLOY- 
MENT AVAILABLE: See display ad 
this issue for details. j 


TYPING PROBLEMS? Copying Prob- 
lems? Why not call Varsity Thesis 
Reproduction Co. Ph. 488-7787 


W.B. Booking Agency 
For all entertainment: Shows, Concerts 
Orchestras for Dances, etc. Phone 
422-7457. 


“CO-EDS”—Short of Funds? Surpris¢ 
ingly high earnings demonstrating 
Holiday Magic cosmetics on or Of 
campus. Ph. 433-7184. 


— GETTING ENGAGED— | 
Save 20% to 40% on diamond it 
Ph. 488-8444 (anytime) or 433-02 
(evenings only). 


JACKET MIXUP at rugby party, Oc 
25. Missing red ski jacket—have same. 
Please phone 489-5493. 


WANTED: By military collector, 
marked Tower or Enfield, also ae 
swords. Ph. John Jackson, 4196 (days 
476-5516 (eve.). 


“CALL AND COMPARE”—Most in 
pensive auto insurance 1 Alper 
Campus Insurance Associates Ltd., 9 
McLeod Bldg. Phone 429-6071 


GARDENER—Can anyone dig, ee f 
turn over, prepare for next yeal: 


Phone 439-4212 


GOING TO THE PINATA FORMAT] 
Save 25% on your corsage. 
Wheatley 429-1441 (days), 432-7151 afte 


5:00 p.m. 


FOR SALE: 1965 Volkswagen Deluxe 
green, excellent condition, ra 9791 
heater—Best offer! Phone 433- 


Re 
WILL DO TYPING—Term Papers, 7 
ports, Thesis, etc. Phone 465-2787 af 
six 


7c per: word i 
minke $1.05 per insertion 
3 day deadline : 
payable before insertion 
for further info .. - 

CALL 432-4241 


\ : 9 ay i ‘ “a 7 
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There once was a pig farm that 
‘yas operated by an old farmer, his 
Pon, and a hired man. The farm- 
Byard was filled with hundreds of 
Tpigs of all sizes, and they all ate 
Bier swill from a huge trough. 
Wthe big hogs ate faster than the 
Fiitle ones, but they had bigger 
ilies to fill, and when the swill 
F yas finally gone, all the pigs were 
FP content. 


The old farmer had learned his 
gricultural theory in the old clas- 
sical school, and he knew that 
when swill overflowed a trough 


g hungry (unless they are just 
foo hungry to eat). 


The farmer’s son had been edu- 
‘Btated in the new Keynsian school 
of agricultural theory, but he saw 
‘Bihe problem much as his father 
did, for he too had learned that 
spilling swill means too much 
*Eswill, and, like his father, he did 
|Buot see the big hogs in the trough, 
for he too had been taught that 


strange little pigsty parable 


Douglas Stutsman of the University of Southern Alabama examines 
the curious case of the “spilled swill/hungry pig” dilemma as applied 
{p modern economics. Reprinted from The Chevron. 


hogs do not jump into troughs. 


But unlike his father, he knew 
that little pigs sometimes were 
forced to go hungry. (He was fond 
of joshing his father by reminding 
him. of the notorious pig famines 
of the past and thus revealing the 
absurdity of the classical “hungry 
pig—lazy pig” theory.) But at first 
the son did not notice the hungry 
pigs either, because he knew that 
pigs do not go hungry unless there 
is too little swill, when quite ob- 
viously the present problem was 
too much’ swill, i.e., spilling swill. 


The son had recently reached 
manhood and had _ taken over 
management of the farm, and so 
the problem was his to solve. The 
next day he put less swill in the 
trough, and sure enough the over- 
flowing stopped. Both father and 
son were delighted, and each was 
sure that the happy results sup- 
ported his school of agricultural 
theory; however, they soon noticed 
that some of the little pigs were 
starving. The father argued rather 
weakly that these must be lazy 
little pigs, but the son wore a 
broad smile of anticipation, for he 
knew how to solve this problem 
too. 


Here, at last, was an opportunity 
to demonstrate to his father the 
superiority of the “new” agricul- 
tural theory. He patiently explain- 
ed to his father that the starving 
little pigs were not lazy; they 
simply could not get enough swill. 
He poured more swill into the 
trough, and sure enough the little 


pigs stopped starving. The father 
was amazed and he became a con- 
vert to the “new” agriculture. (The 
father was somewhat senile by this 
time.) 

But soon they noticed that the 
trough was overflowing again, and 
they were greatly distressed. When 
they put in enough swill to feed all 
the pigs the trough overflowed, 


and when they took out enough to 
stop the overflowing some little 
pigs starved. They found nothing 
in either the classical or the Keyn- 
sian theory to explain and solve 
the problem. They worried about 
it constantly and came to call it 
the “spilled swill /hungry pig 
dilemma.” They became desperate 
and tried all sorts of ingenious 


Physicians & Surgeons 
Building 
230—8409 - 112 Street 
Phone: 439-5094 
PAUL J. LORIEAU 


: Keep Up With The Times 


with the latest Octagons, Rounds and Ovals from 


OPTICAL DISPENSARIES 


Two convenient locations near campus 


North Pavilion 


University Hospital 
Phone: 433-3073 


WALTER LAMBERINK 


Aman went lookin 
And couldn't tindit any, 
RESTRICTED ADULT 
PANDO COMPANY in association with 


JACK NICHOLSON + coLos 


Eve. 7:00 p.m. and 9:00 p.m. 


ng for Ame: 


a PRODUCTIONS reels pepe ride 6 
PETER FONDA: DENNIS HOPPER 


© Released 


7th 
% A: week 


NA 


by COLUMBIA PICTURES 


CANNES FILM FESTIVAL WINNER! “Best Film By a New Director” 


Saturday at 3 
7 & 9.P.M. 


now you can SEE 
anything you want 


6A ata. 

Alice's 
RESTAURANT” 
Starring ARLO GUTHRIE ; 


COLOR by DeLuxe United Artists 
MATINEE SAT. 3 P.M. 
EVE. 7:09 & 9:20 


O# 


RESTRICTED ADULT 


TONITE - 


SATURDAY - 


The fabulous ‘CASA DORAN’ 


AT THE CELLAR 


SUNDAY 


LIVE ENTERTAINMENT EVERY WEEKEND 


3 NLA) 4 YM, 
in 


Showtimes: 10 p.m., 11:15 p.m., 12:30 a.m. 


8223 - 109 Street 
439-1967 and 433-8161 


NOW SHOWING AT THE 
CITY’S NEWEST THEATRE! 


Judith Crist, 


Emanuel L. Wolf presents 


“A re markable fil m Pieost (Today Show) 


we 


AN ALLIED ARTISTS FILM 
A Frank Perry! 
-Alsid Production 


megs a € 
LAST SUMMER 


es 
towne INREMa 
Le 


Restricted 
Adult 


PHONE 
118th AVENUE AT 124th STREET 


Showtimes 
7&9 p.m. 


454-5168 


118th AVENUE at 124th STREET 


_ ing into the trough. 


procedures in an attempt to find 
a solution. They tried pouring in 
the, swill from either side of the 
trough and from both sides simul- 
taneously, they poured swill in one 
end while the hired man scooped 
it out the other, and they even 
tried running up to one side of the 
trough and acting as if they were 
going to empty their buckets and 
then hurrying around and pouring 
them in the other side, but still 
the dilemma remained; and it ap- 
peared to be getting more severe, 
because more big hogs were jump- 
(Of course, 
neither father nor son noticed the 
big hogs in the trough, because 
they had learned that hogs do not 
jump into troughs.) 


Finally desperation turned to 
resignation and they lost all 
hope of finding a_ solution. In- 
stead they tried to find some 
balance, some acceptable com- 
promise. They sought that com- 
bination of spilled swill and hun- 
gry pigs that would be preferable 
to all other combinations; but they 
could not agree. When the son was 
at the farm he instructed the hired 
man to pour in enough swill to 
keep all the pigs from starving, 
for if the “new” agricultural the- 
ory had taught him anything, it 
was that pig famines were un-: 
necessary. 


But when the son had to be 
away and the father was in charge, 
he instructed the hired man to 
pour in less swill so that the 
trough would. not overflow, for the 
father still suspected that hungry 
little pigs were lazy little pigs. 


The simple hired man had never 
been to school and was completely 
innocent of agricultural theory. He 
had great respect for both father 
and son and was awed by their 
obvious learning, but sometimes he 
wondered quietly why they did 
not pull the big hogs out of the 
trough. b 


Do you think your 


AUTO 
INSURANCE 
RATES 
ARE TOO HIGH? 


“Call and Compare” 


CAMPUS INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATES LTD. 
9th Floor, McLeod Bldg. 


429-6071 


Busy-Bee 
RENTAL CENTRE 


7508 - 104 Street 


Phones 433-2828 — 
433-2818 


The nearest rental store, 
to the university 


Party & Banquet Equip., 
Dishes, Glasses, Tables, 
Punch Bowls, Etc. 


Rollaway Beds, Vacuums 
and Rug Shampooers 
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Editorials 


Don't take it personally 


Once in a while an editor wants 
to get personal and he doesn’t 
exactly know how. 


_ That is probably one of the rea- 
sons he is an editor. His is sup- 
posedly the final ‘’objectively opin- 
ionated’’ word and that is what he 
is expected to write in this column 
of the newspaper. 

Basically, his remarks are ex- 
pected to have social significance 
and are to be presented in such a 
way that no hint of his personality 
peeks through. An editorial can be 
nasty, outspoken, even out to lunch. 
But personal? No. 

Columns are something else 
again. Readers expect them to be a 
personal point of view. They are not 
as tied down by the responsibility of 
presenting the point of view of the 
newspaper. 

And there is nothing really wrong 
with that. As far as it goes. It is a 
necessity that such a point of view 
be presented in such a manner. 
What is so unfortunate about it is 

‘that it encourages the belief that 
the concerned personalities are sep- 
arated from their points of view. 

What makes an editorial is in 
large part what has made the per- 
son who writes it. As much as he or 
she themselves might like to think 
they are separating themselves 
from the subject at hand, they are 
still very much a hodge-podge of the 
forces and experiences that have 
shaped them—which makes it very 
difficult to write from an outsider’s 
point of view. 


Splash! 


Council dived into the red ink 
with vigor in this year’s budget. 

Although the $5,600 deficit is 
not as large as the national debt, 
and can easily be covered by sur- 
pluses built up by councils in pre- 
vious years, it is a red ink ledger 
which could have been avoided. 

Repeated warnings from stu- 
dents’ union treasurer Dennis Fitz- 
gerald both in and outside of coun- 
cil chambers failed to inspire coun- 
cil to slow down and consider their 
expenditures more carefully.. 

The question, however, is not one 
purely of red and black ink, 


So you don’t even have to finish 
this particular ‘editorial’ if you 
expect it to offer some gem of a 
socially significant comment. 

But you can learn something 
about the way an editorial is writ- 
ten by reading what has gone be- 
fore and realizing that it is still not 
written from a personal, first-person 
point of view. 

You’re not supposed to say n 
an editorial; at most, you may utter 
the royal ‘’We.” That is the ulti- 
mate in a symbolic perpetuation of 
a top-down society: to say ‘’We”’ as 
if the opinion of the persons on 
that newspaper were perfectly por- 
trayed in the pearls dripping from 
the editor’s typewriter. 

In actuality, the ‘“We’”’ is simply 
insulation against having to talk to 
people on a personal level. It’s real- 
ly a fantastic separation when you 
realize how ludicrous it would be to 
say over your coffee grounds, ‘well, 
this is the way We see it.”’ 

As mentioned, you can see we 
can’t get personal in an editorial 
even when we try. 

So to risk a “socially significant 
comment” just to put one over on 
all those who took our forewarn- 
ing(?) to heart, that is exactly 
what’s wrong with so much of what 
goes on around us—we are afraid 
to take it personally. Then again, 
that is a very simple thing to say 
and therefore perhaps not socially 
significant. Then again, this is a 
very simple editorial. Simple things 
are so beautiful sometimes, if you 
can recognize them. 


anya : 
I 


Council has been voting money 
for educative and politicizing func- 
tions since the beginning of the 
year; thus changing its role, from 
the one which councils have’ filled 
in past years of an almost purely 
service organization to, in part, that 
of a politicizing, ‘’educative’’ body 
without seeking student support in 
these new found priorities. 

Although these are functions for 
which the council should be respon- 
sible, it should have taken the whole 
priorities question to the student 
body in a referendum before taking 
on the new responsibilities. 


OFFICE OF THE DEAN 


“Seuss 


A university student's 


Remembrance Day holida 
by Winston Gereluk ; 


By skipping Monday’s classes, many 
students going home for the weekend 
will not have to return to classes until 
Wednesday. They will be getting a hol- 
iday because some time ago Armistice 
was declared, and at that time, a day 
was set aside in remembrance of those 
soldiers who lost their lives in battle. 


Lest we forget, November 11 is set 
aside as Remembrance Day, and _ lest 
university students forget to do their 
remembering, all university buildings at 
the U of A will be shut down to cive 
the students a chance to join the rest of 
the community in a day of mourning. 

Only, what shall students remember on 
Remembrance Day? 

It is clear that there has never really 
been an Armistice, and. that the efforts 
of the soldiers we are mourning have 
been in vain. Wars have continued to 
rage, lives are still being taken, and the 
earth’s face is still being torn up by war 
as if those soldiers had never died. 

In the last seven years, more bomb 
power has been unleashed on the narrow 
strip of Viet-Nam than ‘in all of the 
Second World War. In Biafra, grown 
people kill, and little children and babies 
starve to death in a feud over oil in- 
terests between two ‘peace-loving’ na- 
tions of the last war, Britain and France. 
And, in the Middle East, lives are still 
being sacrificed in a war that started in 
1948. It’s as if World War |, ’‘the war 
to end all wars,’’ never had been fought 
and ‘’won’’! 

Yet, in spite of the fact that Armistice 
is only a name, people still gather to 
commemorate those lost in wars—five, 
ten, and 40 years ago. They stand while 
“Taps” is played, they watch the repre- 
sentatives of clubs lay wreaths, listen 
to politicians make speeches, and they 
pray for peace to a God who from all 
evidence has never been interested in 
peace. 

Mourning is in order, but mourning is 
a personal, private affair. It is something 
that you feel sincerely and honestly, and 
is certainly not to be confined to one 
day. Mourning for those who died in war 
stems from a view that human life is 
too sacred to be thrown away in sense- 
less struggles, and that international 
politicking should never again be allowed 
to run rampant. When it stems from a 


‘it is possible for him to become the in- 


commitment to human life ,it leads to a 
desire to preserve life and end all. war 
forever. 

If that’s what mourning is, | cannot 
see how it could ever fit into any of the 
Cenotaph ceremonies that | have been 
at. There is always too much flag wav- 
ing, too much marching and regalia, too 
many sonorous speeches, too many guns, 
and too many large colorful displays of 
posters and wreaths. And these have so 
little to do with my sorrow and horror— 
that some time ago there were soldiers 
crowding into fulsome trenches, or young 
men laying on a battlefield dying for 
hours, or babies in Dresden and Ham- 
burg screaming to their death as the 
cities were being firebombed. 

In fact, drums, soldiers, marching, 
flags, speeches and other such outward 
shows of patriotism are exactly the type 
of things which in the past have helped 
people forget what they detest about the 
harsh realities of war. They certainly 
don’t help people mourn; instead they 
make people proud—of what? 

All that | am making is a simple plea 
for an honest remembrance. Let us stop 
imposing a place, a time, and a ritual 
for mourning upon those who really do 
wish to remember and who honestly do 
grieve. If November 11 is to be retained 
as Remembrance Day, let’s spend it in 
a different way. 

Instead of exposing them to the pres- 
ént ceremonies, let’s show the school 
children full sound and color films of 
what actually goes on in a war. Or, lets 
make it a day for people to gather in 
public places to take stock of what they 
are doing, and can do in the future for 
peace. Let’s not have politicians stan 
on public platforms to deliver quasi 
political speeches. Let’s demand that 
they devote this day to scrutinizing their 
public policies towards the type of inter- 
national conditions that lead to war. 

And, most important of all, those who 
wish to mourn the senseless death 0 
loved ones should be allowed to stay !” 
their homes and keep their blinds drawn. 
Come to think of it, all of us should 
spend our “‘holiday’”’ just that way. 

And while we sit there, let us ponder 
the enigma which is man; especially how 


human beast that he becomes during 
war. 


Casserole editing takes th 


Iam writing to protest against 
editing of the sort done on my 
aticle which appeared in Cas- 
grole on Friday, Oct. 24, 1969, un- 
der the title (not my own) “A 
simplistic analysis supporting the 
enemy.” I have two specific com- 
plaints. Firstly, the title given by 
the Casserole staff was enough to 
label the article as a piece of 
establishment conservatism with- 
out ever having to read one line. 
The original title on the draft I 
submitted was “This too is True” 
Band I would be interested in hear- 

ing the rationale that went into 
the change. It would also be of in- 
terest to know whether or not the 
tile would have been changed if 
the article had supported the orig- 
inal feature “Then let them eat 
cake—and they did.” Secondly, the 
entire conclusion of the article was 
completely deleted. For the benefit 
of. your readers, the article should 
have ended in this fashion: 


It seems to me that the radical 
or new left or whatever they are 
called had better quit whining 
and insulting everyone’s intel- 
ligence with such _ simplistic 


analyes and solutions. A few 
days ago opposite the Journal’s 
editorial page, there was a fea- 
ture on the bright young men of 
the Social Credit party. Among 
them was one John Barr of 
“Young Canadians for Freedom” 
notoriety in his undergraduate 
days at the University of Al- 
berta. The new left could learn 
a valuable lesson from Mr. Barr, 
who is unfortunately implement- 
ing his ideas by using the exist- 
ing power structure to his ad- 
vantage. It is ironic that Mr. 
Barr who was’ regarded as a 
dangerous reactionary in his un- 
dergraduate days is having his 
ideas implemented while the 
admirable left who were crying 
so copiously at that time are still 
whining but accomplishing little 
or nothing. Tht only thing that 
is different is that people are 
rapidly losing patience with the 
bleeding hearts of the left. This 
too is true. 


I have two major objections to the 
omission of the foregoing conclu- 
sion. Without it, the article lacks 
point, the entire piece was written 


to make a valid point about the 
new or radical left. Without the 
conclusion, the point simply does 
not exist. Also, my.own point of 
view is not revealed until the con- 
clusion and without the knowledge 
that the writer too is of the left, 
the major thrust of the article as 
a whole is lost. 


However, after talking to Mr. 
Jankowski, about these omissions, 
I am aware there is a much larger 
and more important issue at stake. 
The reasons given for the editing 
done were as follows. Firstly, there 
really wasn’t enough room for the 
entire article. When you look at 
the page (C-2), you realize imme- 
diately that what this means is 
that Dr. R. C. Lindberg’s adver- 
tisement is more important than 
ideas—a rather unusual notion for 
a paper that postures as the critic 
of the establishment! Secondly, 
Mr. Jankowski was rather worried 
that I had named a name—one Mr. 
John Barr. My God—since when 
has The Gateway developed such 
a delicate attitude with regard to 
naming names or do I just imagine 
that people like Wyman and Strom 


i 
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e significance out of article 


are regularly cut to ribbons by the 
aforesaid press? 


What really is the issue here— 
the real issue is honest journalism 
—a commodity hard to come by in 
Edmonton: It is a recurrent com- 
plaint that because we have only 
one newspaper,, The Journal, we 
really are exposed to, only one 
point of view. Anyone who has 
written to The Journal expressing 
notions contrary to Journal policy 
knows how very little,chance there 
is of getting your ideas into print. 
Anyone who has submitted to The 
Journal and managed to get their 
article printed is also very well 
aware of The Journal’s editing 
practises. The Gateway has tradi- 
tionally set itself in opposition to 
the journalism practised by The 
Journal—it has prided itself on 
being a vehicle of free expression, 
a paper where ideas, not adverts 
were important; where thought- 
provoking articles, not one-sided 
biased presentations were the rule 
not the exception. Well, Gateway, 
it seems that you have feet of clay 
—you are only willing to print 
ideas presented in a thought-pro- 


voking manner if they support the 
position you appear to be the 
mouthpiece for (i.e. you are a cit-. 
adel of free expression, but only 
for the free expression of ideas 
spewed by the new or radical left). 
Are you afraid that people might 
read and agree with and perhaps 
support other ideas? Is this why 
you give such articles ridiculous 
titles which prevent people from 
reading further because they think 
they are going to encounter stereo- 
typed slop? Is this why you edit 
every bit of significance from an 
article? I believe it is time for the 
new or radical left and its mouth- 
piece to search their own souls in 
order to determine whether they 
see the same rigidity, intolerance, 
hypocrisy and bias they purport to 
find in such overwhelming quan- 
tities in the society they criticize. 
Until your readers receive some 
answers concerning your journal- 
istic policy, everything in The 
Gateway should be read with real 
reservation and always with the 
idea that at least half of the orig- 
inal article is perhaps left out. 
Myrtice J. Baker 
Gr., Studies—Ed. Fdns. 


Gateway boobed 


As president of the group that 
sponsored Mr. Real Caouette’s 
Monday address at the university, 
I feel it incumbent on me to pro- 
test on his behalf the account of 
that meeting which appeared in 
The Gateway. 


If the substance of the talk to 
the reporter was what he set down, 
Ican only extend my pity to him. 


To the distortion of Mr. Caouette’s . 


remarks I am, through experience, 
sadly resigned. However, blatant 
misquotation is something that 
needs to be identified and objected 
to. Your man records that, ‘Mr. 
Caouette’s suggestion to “take 


to the have nots,” raised’ applause 
from the audience.’ 


Mr. Caouette’s statement, which 
was taped by more than one in- 
dividual, was as follows: 


Some say let’s reorganize our 
fiscality. Let’s take something 
from the ones who have some- 
thing so to give to those who 
have nothing. Let’s take away 
from the haves so to give the 
‘have-nots. This would end in a 
system where we will not have 
any more haves and we'll have 
| more and more have-nots. 


Applause followed. 


_ Reporting of so shoddy a nature 
indicates that your reporter had no 
prior idea of the message which he 
Was going to hear and, during the 
speech, had no interest in listening 
to what was being said. 


Robert Klinck 
President 
Anti-Bolshevik Youth League 


Safe cracking 


Dear Mr. Leadbeater: 


As a result of some defective 
®quipment purchased by myself in 
the Student Union Building, my 
girlfriend is slightly pregnant. 
since I bought and used Susafes 
n Sood faith, trusting that “the 

dents’ union would not make 
Be able to its members anything 
Which might be termed “substand- 
ard” I hold you, as the responsible 
party in our dilemma. Be assured 
you will be hearing from my law- 
Yer (and from my girl’s father). 


yrs truly, 
George Stud-ent 
arts 71 


away from the haves so as to give - 


good and right. 


blast. f 


this is Page Five 


_ It’s anti-Gateway day in the old corral as the anti- 
Bolsheviks join forces with the anti-Casserolers and 
anti-editorial-and-column writers. Altogether they make 
a vicious army as they defend whatsoever things are 


But don’t despair, we've got lots of anti-other things 
letters too. Just thought we'd let us have it all in one 


A.S.A. goals too broad 


Last Wednesday marked another 
attempt to/establish an Arts Stu- 
dents’ Association. Although the 
inaugural meeting was attended 
by some, 500 students, I feel the 
association is doomed to failure 
like its predecessors. 


I do not doubt the sincerity of 
the organizers but I think the asso- 
ciation is attempting to accomplish 
things which other organizations 
could handle easier and more effi- 
ciently. 

The organizers spoke of an or- 
ganization that would co-ordinate 


the choosing of some 140 students. 


to various Arts Faculty commit- 
tees. Could this not be handled 
better at the departmental level? 

The organizers spoke of estab- 
lishing a forums committee to 
bring in speakers, to hold teach- 
ins, to mobilize arts student opin- 
ion. What is wrong with the pres- 
ent Forums Committee? 

The organizers spoke of abolish- 
ing tuition fees and getting in- 
volved in community problems. Is 
this not now being handled by the 
students’ union? 

In short, the association’s objec- 
tives, though noble, are too broad 
to be of any use to arts students 
alone. Also, where does the money 
come from to finance such a gran- 
diose affair? 

A word of warning here. The 
more bureaucratic the system (i.e. 
the more committees and organ- 
izations that are created) the more 
alienated the student will become. 
The students’ union with its mil- 
lion-dollar budget has enough 
problems trying to fight student 
apathy. What is needed is more 
participation for the good of all 


students within the students’ union 
organization. What is not needed 
is to fragment the student body 
still further into faculty interest 
groups. 
Henry Dembicki 
arts 3 


Tampax ads 


Okay Gateway, you want feed- 
back: 

It’s a good try but I think you’ve 
lost something—I don’t know what, 
but now I don’t rush out to snatch 
a hot, wet copy off the stands, I 
wait to pick one off the floor in a 
classroom. Though not as bad as 
the bra and girdle ads on the third 
page of The Journal, your Tampax 
sponge ads really leave something 
lacking. 

Your relaxed style in the old 
Gateway with the knock ’em down, 
wring ’em out editorials, personal 
by-lines expressing opinions, and 
general cheek seems to be replaced 
by a far tighter, less personal atti- 
tude—and in an atmosphere of 
numbers and systems your warm, 
oddball non-conformity is sorely 
missed. i 

I guess people just can’t get as 
much of themselves into an article 


with so many looming deadlines.: 


I remain hopeful you'll come to 
some decision soon. 
Zig 


arts 2 
Editor’s note—Thanks Zig. Yours 


‘was our only letter on the daily. 


Why not zag in and work for us. 


Wind.” . 


No four letter words! 


One would think that students 
of this university would have 
enough intelligence not to use in- 
appropriate slanderous words in 
an attempt to influence us emo- 
tionally to prove their point. If 
they can’t appeal to me with rea- 
son then I would refer to them 
as unable individuals having no 
sound argument. 


Certainly these students(?) 
should not need to be reminded 
year after year to refrain from 
these practices. Besides attributing 
a bad image to themselves and this 
university they are unjustly de- 
faming our society as a whole. 


This article was written in ref- 
erence to the article found in Fri- 
day’s Gateway entitled “Not Even 
Freeloaders” and numerous others 
guilty of this practice. Incidentally, 
the answer is not “Blowin’ In the 


Harold von Hacht 
ed 2 


I am writing in protest against 
your choice of words in: the edito- 
rial “Not Even Freeloaders” (Oct. 
31 issue). 


If you can find no other way to 
say it “and still be in good con- 
science,” don’t say it! 

Richard Martin 
grad studies 


As a student in my ninth year 
on this campus, I have had ample 
opportunity to observe the general 
quality of this newspaper. Without. 
referring to the subject content of 
specific articles (that would re- 
quire more than just a letter) it 
appears to me that this year some 
Gateway staff have been resorting 
more and more to common gutter 
terminology to achieve a certain 
aura of “sophistication.” 


The editorial of your Oct. 31 
issue is a typical example. 


In private discussion it is the 
privilege of anyone to use any 
“language” he or she considers 
appropriate, however in my opin- 
ion the same “terminology” in a 
newspaper is totally unwarranted 
and is certainly not a mark of 
good journalism. 


I would like to think that most 
students at this university are 
mature, responsible adults who 
desire greater participation in the 
affairs of this institution and in 
the community outside it. It is un- 
fortunate that The Gateway does 
not feel it necessary to lend 
credence to this image. 


~ J. DeJong 
grad studies 


Editor’s note—If the only things 
students will react to are year- 
books and four-letter words, we’re 
in bad shape. These are the first 
letters reacting to any editorial, 
except for one complimentary one 
on the yearbook. 


Pigs! A very necessary portion of 
society, if we are to remain safe, 
has been abused and insulted to a 
point which is grossly unfair. The 
force is composed of men, normal 
living, breathing homosapiens, who 
are capable of blunders—a _ priv- 
ilege granted many but seems to 
be begrudged them. 


An article in Gateway. by Dan 
Carroll left me stunned. I suppose 
Dan felt that drugs, including 
heroin, should be legal so that 


-anyone could become a sick addict, 


let the pushers make their money. 
Drugs are an evil, they are crutches 
for people who are chicken to face 
reality. Take a look in any mental 
institution. A large number of 


cases, some irreversible, are kids 


Down with drugs and stuff 


who blew their mind. It’s a sad 


experience to see those mindless 
kids. 


Perhaps Dan wants an anarchy 
such as the one that existed in 
Montreal for a short time. Theft, 
destruction, injuring others are 
perhaps approved by Dan—until 
he has some experience with the 
same. : 


In today’s society, in any society 
where sick individuals—criminals 
—exist, policemen are necessary. 
Despite the seldom-found corrup- 
tion that does at times exist in the 
forces, these men do deserve our 
respect and support. 


T. Chrzanowski 
arts 1 x ee 


Czajkowski 
on 
Sport 


Have you ever wondered what makes up a championship 
team? 

Of course you'll probably answer that champions are 
champs because they are the best team around and have 
proven it by whipping everyone else. 

You would be right in making this assumption but only 
partially so. 

You have probably heard the adage “the best team doesn’t 
always win.’ 

You have probably | also heard the one that says 
and desire wins games.” 

Well, they are both true. 

So is the one that says “a team can win on coaching.” 

Look back to 1967 and you will find two U of A teams 
that proved these common truisms to be so. 

The hockey and football Bears both won Canadian cham- 
pionships in that year. Neither was given a hope in hell of 
even giving their Eastern opponents a run. Yet they won. 

They should have lost. They didn’t have the talent to win. 

But they did have a coach in Clare Drake. Drake knew 
virtually nothing about football and depended on his assistants 
for technical knowledge but he did know how to get 110 per 
cent out of his players. That’s spunk and desire and it worked 

in hockey too. 

Drake’s club knew they were going out to face a better 
club but he always managed to convince them they could win. 
He had his clubs so fired up they never thought of losing. 
They worked miracles to keep from letting their beloved 
“Ducky”: down. 

They won because he had their respect. 

Well, it’s 1969 now and Alberta has what many sports- 
writers and sportscasters across Canada have called their best 
college hockey club ever: 

That hockey club has yet to win in five games now after 
’ tying the Monarchs 2-2 Wednesday night. 

And Brian McDonald, the coach of this talent-packed 
hockey club, summed up the game in one sentence. “Well, at 
least we didn’t lose.” 

No, they didn’t. But they deserved to. The club came out 
with no hustle, no desire, and in general—stunk. There was 
just nothing there; not even a team. 

Brian McDonald knows his hockey. There’s no doubt about 
that. 

But he is just too nice a guy to be a good hockey coach. 
Look at Neill Armstrong. Nice guys don’t win. 

Nice guys may know their hockey but the question is 
whether or not they can get their knowledge across to the 
players in a way that the players will understand that they 
mean business. 

McDonald hasn’t done this. As a result he doesn’t have 
their respect. He hasn’t won either. 


“spunk 
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Rain Bow! 


A long, disappointing, and frus- 
trating football season will come 
to an end this weekend for Harvey 
Scott’s Golden Bears. 


The Bruins, who ended up 3-3 
and second best to the Manitoba 
Bisons in the Western Canada 
Intercollegiate Football League 
boarded a train early this morning 
to Vancouver where a non-con- 
ference game against UBC’s Thun- 
derbirds awaits them tomorrow 
afternoon. 


The contest is billed as the Rain 
Bowl and to the victors will go the 
trophy put up in 1960 by the Van- 
couver branch of the Alumni As- 
sociation of the University of Al- 
berta. The game is always played 
in Vancouver. 


The Bears have won the trophy 
three times and UBC twice. There 
was no game the other five times. 


The Thunderbirds have been out 
of the WCIFL for the past four 
seasons and have been playing an 
independent schedule with such 
USS. college clubs as Pacific Luth- 
eran University, Willamette Col- 
lege, Seattle University and Col- 


LAST YEAR’S RAIN BOWL 


lege of Idaho and they have been 
regularly beaten quite badly. 


They will return to WCIFL play 
next year. 


DANYLIU STARS 


Leading the way for the coast 
squad, who were beaten in an 
exhibition tilt last year by the 
Bruins to the tune of 22-0, will be 
fullback and leading rusher on the 
club, Paul Danyliu. Dave Cor- 
coran, a fullback and middle line- 
backer, will likely see action both 
ways, although he has been both- 
ered for most of the season by a 
rhedyats capsule in his left shoul- 

er. 


Directing the T’Bird attack will 
be Kelowna rookie Al Larson who 
this season beat out veteran Roger 
Gregory for the job. Larson’s main 


forte has been the pass, a weapon~ 


which the Bears have managed to 
contain throughout their league 
schedule. 


For the Bears, veteran Terry 
Lampert and rookie Don Tallas 
will probably split the signal call- 
ing chores. Lampert will be play- 
ing his last college ball game and 
it’s very likely that he will get 
the starting call from Scott. 


Other Bears in their last game 
will be Ludwig Daubner, who led 


. . Bears demolished UBC 22-0 


Classic in Vancouver 


birds’ Head Coach Frank Gnup. 


the league in both scoring and 
rushing, Hart Cantelon, Clyde 
Smith, Bob Schmidt, Dan McCaf- 
fery and Ken Van Loon. 


The game will also mean a re-. 
turn to old haunts for coach Scott. 
During the 1965 season, Scott was 
an assistant coach for Thunder- 


$218.00 


EDMONTON-LONDON 
RETURN 


Minimum—150 passengets 


21 DAY EXCURSION 


$299.00 


Minimum—50 passengers 


These dramatic, new low trans- 
Atlantic fares are effective 


Dec. 1, subject to government 
approval. 
FLY AIR CANADA 
Book through 
eal eave ertle 


SS Telephone eee 0775 


-2324 | 
8728 - 109 STREET 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


Come CLEAN 
with us! 


ARTHUR ANDERSEN & CO. 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Representatives of our Firm will be on campus to inter- 
view students, Thursday, November 13 and Friday, November 
14, from the faculties of Commerce, Arts and Science, Engineer- 
ing and Law who are interested in a sean public 


The accounting career. 
E. ° 1 Offices in 
conomica VANCOUVER, CALGARY, TORONTO and MONTREAL 
Coin-Op Way Further information and arrangements for interviews avail- 
: able through the Student Placement Office. 
Complete 


LAUNDRY and 


S.U.B. BARBER SHOP 


Conveniently located 
on campus 


By SPORTS AREA in SUB 


All aspects of 
professional barbering 


433-7809 


DRY CLEANING 
Facilities 


(Coin-o-mat 


DRY CLEANING & 
LAUNDRETTE 
11216 - 76 Ave. 

9914 - 89. Ave. 
Open: Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 


76 Ave. Location 
Open Sundays 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 


For Shoes and the “CASUAL” Look — 
Visit our “CASUAL” Department 
On the Second Floor 


“The place to shop for all your 
men’s wear needs.” 


Phone 424-1371 
10125 - 102nd Street 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


10273 - 101 St. 


Let our Stereos turn YOU on- 


Come in and lend us an ear 
Component stereo music systems 
for bookshelf or built-ins 
Credenzas, Spanish, Traditional, Modern, 
available for your choice components. 
- Store tape deck or portable TV 
behind sliding.doors. 


ALBERTA AUDIO CENTRE 


ph. 424-5201 


Gate way 


Barry Mitchelson’s basketball 
Bears move into Lethbridge this 
weekend for their first test against 
conference teams this year. 


The Golden Bears face teams 
from Calgary, Lethbridge and Re- 
gina in the Second Annual Tri- 
University Classic. Barry’s boys 
are defending champions of the 
event. 


U of C Dinosaurs play the Bears 
at 7 p.m. tonight, while Lethbridge 
takes on Regina at 9 p.m. Satur- 
day, winners play winners and the 
losers meet. 


Coach Mitchelson has not seen 
any of the other teams in action 
this season but is optimistic about 
his club’s chances of retaining the 
tournament championship. 


He feels that Calgary is not to be 
taken lightly, however. “Dinnies 


Varsity 
Thesis” 
Reproduction 


Co. 


® Thesis Typing 

® Essays and Term Paper 
Typing 

® Xerox Copying 


10118A - 124 STREET 
EDMONTON 40, ALBERTA 


488-7787 


A 3600 XEROX COPIER 
has been installed 


to serve your needs more 
EFFICIENTLY 


Help 
Stamp out 


Sports 
Barry's boys in Lethbridge 
to defend Tri-U Classic title 


finished last in the league during 


the . 1968-69 season, but I feel’ 


they’ll be a greatly improved club 
this year,” Mitchelson said. 


“The nucleus of their club is 
formed around veteran players 
who have returned to school or 
transferred to Calgary from else- 
where.” 


The tournament should be the 
first indicator of the strength of 
the team this year. The Bears’ only 
other encounter was a 98-45 
trouncing of an Alumni team. 


Following the Classic, Bears re- 
turn home to prepare for the 
opening game of the WCIAA 
schedule, Friday, Nov. 14. They 
will host the Dinosaurs in their 
first league game before a home 
crowd. 
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BEARS vs VICTORIA 


. . in last season’s Tri-U Classic 


« 
| wanted freedom — 


plus the opportunity to get 
out and meet people. ” 


Before graduating with his B.A. degree from the University of 
Toronto in 1964, Bill Jackson decided that whatever line of work he 
chose, he didn’t want to go behind a desk. ‘‘That sounded like 
work,”’ he says, ‘‘but what | wanted was freedom — plus the 
opportunity to get out and meet people.’’ Bill chose a career as 

a group benefits specialist, and he now says, ‘‘It hasn’t really 

been work — it’s been pure enjoyment. Of course, I’m not 

trying to make it sound easy, but | receive more than a regular 
salary to compensate for the extra effort I’ve put into it.”’ 

Bill’s ‘‘extra effort’ has paid off in other ways, too: he moved quickly : 
through supervisory positions and was recently named a sales 
management assistant in Halifax. 


bachelors! 


MAJESTIC SET 


Act Carved’ 


DIAMOND RINGS 


We'll do our part. 

b Just bring your friendly 
achelor in to see our ArtCarved 
diamond rings. When he sees 

how you light up when you 
try one on, he’ll resolve then 
and there that nobody but: 
him, will give you one. 
And he’ll likely resolve that 
the one he’ll give you will 
be an ArtCarved. 
‘ A 10% discount to U. of A. 
8 dents on presentation of their 
Student Union Card. . 


SEE | : LONDON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Irving Kline London, Ontario 


10133 JASPER AVENUE 


There’s a challenge waiting for you, too, at London Life. 


For further information consult your placement officer, 
or write to the Personnel Dept., Station 160A, 


Interviews will be held on campus November 13. 
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Bring the war home 


MONTREAL (CUP) —The Mc- 
Gill University Moratorium Com- 
mittee will lead up to the second 
Vietnam Moratorium Nov. 13-14 by 
“bringing the war home”—right to 
the Montreal area. 


The committee finalized plans 
Wednesday to simulate the “pacif- 
ication” methods used by the US. 
army in Vietnam—with everything 
but gunfire and burning houses— 
on a Quebec village. 


Sometime next week, students 
dressed as members of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front in black 
pyjamas and broad-brimmed con- 
ical hats will station themselves at 
the town’s main intersection. 


Overhead, a private plane will 
drop leaflets onto the village say- 
ing: “Your village is going to be 
pacified . . . the Viet Cong have 
been seen living here. You have 
24 hours to get out before destruc- 
tion. Go to the nearest government 
camp, where we will protect you.” 


When buying ‘Chic’ shoes 
Get ‘Winter Boots’ too 


@ Winter footwear for 
the family 


@ Ladies’ evening shoes 
@® Clark’s Wallabees 


CHIC 


SHOE STORES LTD. 
Southside: 10470-82 Ave. 
Open 9-6 Thurs. - Fri. 9-9 


“Footwear for all occa- 
sions and every member 
of the family at 10% 
discount for the student”’ 


The note will add: “If you were 
now in Vietnam, this message 
would be for real.” 


Truckloads of “U.S. army troops” 
will enter the town, capture the 
NLF members, rope them together 
in two chain gangs, and march 
them back to the trucks, while the 
troops force all citizens to evacuate 
the village. 


The organizers hope the simula- 
tion will “effectively dramatize the 
nature of the American pacifica- 
tion program” and draw attention 
to the upcoming moratorium. — 

Organizers will not announce the 
name of the Quebec “target” in 
advance. 


A PARTICIPANT 
...in the discussion of 
juvenile delinquency 


| Drug use among teenagers 
discussed at seminar here — 


By BETH WINTERINGHAM 


Drug use among teenagers was 
the main topic of conversation at 
a seminar held last night by mem- 
bers of the Alberta Service Corps. 

Two U of A students related 
their experiences with a drop-in 
centre they operated in Jasper 
Place last summer. With a rented 
house and $800 obtained from the 
youth department they managed 
to talk to hundreds of “heads.” 

The students were disillusioned 
with their work. They became 
familiar with such things as peo- 
ple mainlining Orange Crush, 
sugar and water or pancake mix, 
people pushing drugs for the Mafia 
and off-duty policemen roughing 


Liberals to 


By ELAINE VERBICKY 

Local members of ‘the provincial 
Liberal Party will be asked to 
come up with some new policy 
directions away from centre of the 
road Saturday. 

The Edmonton region of the 
party is holding an open policy 
convention from 8:30 a.m. to 1:30 
p.m. in SUB theatre. Of key in- 
terest will be a presentation on 
campaign philosophy and prepara- 


tion by John Hutton. The presen- 
tation is expected to advocate a 
new Liberal position somewhere 
left of centre along social dem- 
ocratic principles. 

Anyone, party member or not, is 
invited to participate in the con- 
vention discussion. Any member of 
the Liberal party will be able to 
vote on policy resolutions. 

“We are holding regional con- 
ventions in five areas of the prov- 


PUT 


rs 


[UTE Eee 


TUE 
Bey Bring Your Wardrobe Up-To-Date At ral 


AMSTERDAM TAILORS LTD. 


vs EDMONTON'S REMODELLING CENTRE 2 
ALTERATIONS ON MEN’S & WOMEN’S CLOTHING 


@ Suits Modernized or Reduced 
@ Coats Relined, Shortened, Etc., Etc. 
@ Trousers Restyled to the latest 
@ Everything to your specifications 
Prompt Service . . 
(upstairs) 211 Union Bus Depot, 10202 - 102 Street 
- “NO JOB TOO BIG — NO JOB TOO SMALL” 
UCT EEE 


rent 


. Phone 424-9810 


THO 


4 


STUDENTS... 


SAVE 
30% 


and be 


1007 


‘Che forthern 


Canada’s National Mining Newspaper 
77 River Street ea 


Canada’s mining industry continues to grow at a hectic 
rate and outpaces all other industrial groups. 
calls for accelerated expansion. 


By knowing the facts, and they appear each Thursday in 
The Northern Miner, you can keep abreast of the mining 
industry and what it means to Canada. 
of all the mines — all the metals. 


A special $5.00 per year subscription rate (regular price 
$10.00 per year) is offered only to University students. 


Take advantage of this special student offer by completing 
and mailing the coupon below with your $5.00 remittance. 


iner: 


Toronto 247, Ontario 


The future 


Read all the news 


| Address 


| University \ 


| Year of Graduation _.. be 


the CLEANER & FURRIER Ltd. 
8525-109 Street 


Did you know that Page has an operating plant 
only three blocks from the campus. 


One hour service including all day Saturday. 
10% discount on presentation of current union 


card. 


YOU COULD BE A WINNER OF AN EXPENSE PAID 
TRIP TO HAWAII WHEN YOU SEND YOUR 
GARMENTS TO PAGE 


move left of centre 


ince,” said Aaron Shtabsky, con- 
vention chairman. “Their main 
purpose is to get grass root contact 
and involvement in the party; and 
formulate new policy directions to 
bring to the regular provincial 
convention in February.” 

Campus Liberals are hosting the 
convention Saturday. 

Policy discussion will move 
around three key issues: jobs or 
welfare?, higher education, and 
urbanization. 

Scheduled speakers include Jack 
Lowery, provincial leader; Peter 
Petrasuk, party president; Dr. Hu 
Harries, MP for Edmonton-Strath- 
cona, and Martin Prentice, pres- 
ident of the Campus Liberals. 

The convention will conclude 
with the election of a regional 
vice-president. 


up “heads” to find out w hem 
got Ae drugs. - they 

The house became a athering | 
place for the biggest pushes 
town and for teenagers running” 
away from home. One night, ac. 
cording to the students, a girl 
“freaked out” and started eatin 
razor blades. 

The students don’t feel that 
changed the behavior of a 
“heads” in any way. “It’s hard to 
function when I’m not getting any - 
gratification (success),” said one. 

Work done during the summer 
by members of the Alberta Service 
Corps was also discussed, : 

Dick Bullhon, who worked at 
Bowden, stated that there js no 
organized social program for ju- 
veniles (up to 16 years) there, One 
social worker is responsible for up 
to 100 boys. 

At the Gleichen Indian Reserve 
juvenile delinquency is common 
according to an ASC member who 
worked there last summer. Small 
children who show signs of aggres- 
sion are “initiated” into delin- 
quency by older teenagers. 

One 11-year-old girl was forced 
to get drunk by older children, 


The Gateway 
needs people 
(oo, you know 


For anevening... 
Long to remember 


Enjoy the facilities at 


1E4 MBOO 


Neves 


LICENSED DINING LOUNG§ 


HM House of Famous Chinese 
Food 

Open Sunday 12-10 p.m. 
—Family Welcome 
Catering for any occasion 
Free Delivery 


8032 - 104 Street 
Phone 439-4444, 439-6677 


f 


ATTENTION 


PROFESSORS AND. 
STUDENTS 
Christmas Reservations 
at Absolute Premium | 
Avoid Disappointment— } 

Book Immediately | 
Inquire About Our 
Special Mexican and 
Hawaiian Charters 


Campus Tower Building ] 
433-9494 | 


“Pay later plans available” 


DY BERG 


AGENCIES LTD 


UTO INSURANCE 


3 YRS ACCIDENT FREE 

3 YRS. FREE TRAFFIC VIOLATIONS 
SPECIAL — SELECT DISCOUNT 
STUDENT DISCOUNT 

—lIf you have 80% or better average 


1968 RATES 
10544 - 82 Ave. 


Ph. 433-6073, 433-8808 


Temporary 
Employment 
Part-time 


Starting: Next week. 


Involves: Clerical duties 
for the Students’ Union 
Means’ Survey—one or 
two nights a week. 


For details phone John 
Ingram 488-2259 or 


leave message at the 


S.U. General Office. 
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casserole 


a supplement section 
of the gateway 


editor 
dan carroll 


arts editor 
catherine morris 


photo editor 
terry malanchuk 


Once more Casserole has 
undergone a change of editors. 
Hopefully yours truly will sur- 
vive longer than the others. 
Please, no Molotov cocktails in 
my front window. 

Winston Gereluk, columnist 
of renown with The Gateway, 
joints the growing ranks of 
Casserole staffers with a rather 
surprising revelation of what 
is happening in Ethiopia. 

Centre-spread this week 
takes a look at Crossroads 
Africa, and relates the experi- 
ences of two who ventured 
into the Dark Continent last 
summer. 

The arts pages welcome new 
staffer Stephen Scobie and old 
staffer W. W. P. Burns. Leona 
Gom takes a swipe at Cold 
Mountain Institutes and Holger 
Petersen (yes, we finally found 
room for you!) reappears with 
his music column. 

Plans are in the offing for 
more gastronomically pleasing 
Casseroles in the next harried 
months, and any kind of feed- 
back or volunteer help is going 
to be snatched at with the 
desperation of a starving man. 


By WINSTON GERELUK 


About 45 people gathered in SUB 142 
to hear Hago Yesus disclose his version 
of the truth about his homeland, Ethi- 
opia. 

Hago is supposed to be completing a 
Ph.D. at Dalhousie, but is at present 
spending most of his time trying to in- 
form students on Canadian campuses of 
the artocious conditions in Ethiopia, 
“not by accident one of the world’s least 
known countries.” The truth about his 
country, he claims, is being kept from 
us by a “conspiracy of sciences perpetu- 
ated by the criminal regime of Emperor 
Haile Selassie.” 


Haile Selassie, he went on, is “one of 
the most ruthless tyrants that the world 
has: ever seen.” This ‘Lion of Lions’ 
heads a theocracy and a feudal land ar- 
istocracy. 


CHURCH AIDS OPPRESSION 


A large part of. the idealogical basis 
of Selassie’s rule is provided by the 
powerful Ethiopian Coptic Church, an 
organization which has supposedly made 
Ethiopia a “Christian island in a Moslem 
sea.” According to an edict of this 


Lion of Lions governs 


behalf of God”, and therefore, to ques- 
tion him would be to question the omni- 
potence of God himself. With the 
Church’s blessing, “God’s own will is 
being effected by the most barbaric and 
oppressive of regimes.” 

Over 95 per cent of the people who in- 
habit Ethiopia’s 25,000,000 square miles 
are serfs tied to land which is controlled 
by three groups. Roughly 1/3 is owned 
directly and free of tax by the clergy 
of the Church. Another portion is own- 
ed directly by the royal house to which 
Selassie belongs. Finally, the last 1/3 is 
owned by about 200 feudal lords. As a 
point of interest, a ‘liberal’ law which 
was recently passed exhorts them not to 
take more than 75 per cent of the pro- 
duce from the peasants under them. 


PEASANTS LIVE IN DESTITUTION 


This means that peasants must eke 
out an existence from 25 per cent of 
what they produce, and even this frac- 
tion is depleted by a multitude of ‘spe- 
cialized taxes’. 

The lot of the peasant is a life of ab- 
solute destitution. Over 90 per cent of 
the Ethiopian people are completely il- 


literate “a necessity in a system which 
survives only through the ignorance of 
the needy.” Only 3 per cent of the total 
population ever go to school; only 1 
per cent of these ever enter college, 

According to UN statistics, Yesus said 
the per capita income of Ethiopians A 
$35 which, low as it is, is misleading be. 
cause the calculation includes the yearly 
income of the very rich. 


LIFE SPAN: 31 YEARS 


The average life-span in Ethiopia js 
31 years, “according to which standard” 
quipped Hago, “I should have been dead 
two years ago.” Finally, according to 
WHO statistics, 60 per cent of the babies 
born in Ethiopia never live to see their 
second year. 

“In the midst of absolute misery, this 
degradation, you have the opulence of 
the ruling class living in absolute lux. 
ury,” added Yesus. “They are the toast 
of socialites the world over.” 


The government chooses carefully the 
services is provides the peasants. There 
are 317 doctors in Ethiopia; but 75 per 
cent of them are stationed in Addis 
Abba (the capital) and a few other 


later. 


EDMONTON P 


10010-107A Avenue., 
Telephone: 


ATTENTION 
EDUCATION STUDENTS 


Stay in Edmonton 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES — 1970-71 


Each year the Edmonton Public School Board offers an increasing 
number of teaching appointments to students attending the 
University of Alberta. 
Campus interviews with a representative of the Board are now 
available to education students interested in teacher employment 
starting September 1970. Teaching positions are anticipated at 
all grade levels and in all subject areas. 
Applicants must be eligible for Alberta teacher certification 
requiring a minimum of two years of post-secondary (university) 
education if education program commenced September Ist, 1967 
or earlier, or three years of post secondary (university) education 
if teacher education program commenced September, 1968 or 
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UBLIC SCH 


403 - 429-5621 


Imperial Oil Limited 


Student Employment Information 
Employers interviewing at the Student Placement Office commencing 
the week of November 10th, 1969: 


Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting Co. 
Winspear, Higgins, Stevenson 8 Doane oiicicccccccccccscneenentn November 10, 12 


November 10 


Mutual Life Assurance Co. of Canada 


OOLS 


EDMONTON 17. ALBERTA. 


For application forms, employment information and interview 
appointment please contact: 


Canada Manpower Center, 4th Floor, Students’ Union Building 


Mon-Max Services Ltd. 
Dominion Foundries & Steel Limited 
Alberta Harvestore Feeding Systems 
Otis Elevator Company 
Edmonton Public School Board 
Deloitte, Plender, Haskins & Sells oo... cccecsseesssnsusasnsnnse November 12, 13 
Gulf Oil Canada Limited November 12, 13, 14 
Texaco Canada Limited 
Texaco Exploration Company ........ 
Arthur Andersen & Company 
London Life Insurance Company 
Asiatic Petroleum Corporation 

Dept. of Transport—Meteorology 
Zeller’s 


For further details, please check with the Canada Manpower Centre, 
4th Floor, SUB. 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 
ENGINEERING, METEOROLOGY, SCIENCE 


VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


ENGINEERING 
GRADUATES in CIVIL, MECHANICAL 


AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Interviews on Campus November 17-19, 1969 


METEOROLOGY 
BACHELOR GRADUATES (Majors, Honours) 
PHYSICS AND MATHEMATICS 
PHYSICS, ENGINEERING PHYSICS 
GENERAL Se GRADUATES 
wit 
PHYSICS AND MATHEMATICS 


Interviews on Campus November 14, 1969 


SCIENCE GRADUATES 
BACHELOR LEVEL (Majors, Honours) 
ALL SCIENCES 


Interviews on Campus November 19-21, 1969 


Public : 


Service Details and additional information 
of available at your Placement Office 


Canada 
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(Ethiopia with an iron paw 


ch secondary cities. 

off Furthermore, many villages don’t 

ali have a school, but they all have a 

109 prison, a policeman, and usually an 
SS man. The latter ‘services’ go un- 

‘df der Defence, i.e., the government has 

io defend itself against the people. 


3000 STUDENTS ARRESTED 


The methods of the “corrupt Nazi- 
fascist South African regime” are 
copied by the Emperor to render or- 
ganized rebellion virtually impossible. 
There is a law to make “the assembly 
of more than five people for political 
reasons” illegal. Another set of laws 
gives the Ministry of the Interior the 
right to arrest immediately anyone 
who is suspected of conspiracy against 
the State. Last year, police-student 
confrontations resulted in 26 students 
Hbeing shot, and about 3,000 more be- 
ing put into concentration camps. 

Suppression of dissension does not 
he§ stop at the Ethiopian border. Just re- 
reg cently, 16 Ethiopians studying in the 
er@ USA were arrested and jailed for 
i<gstaging a demonstration at the Ethi- 


opian embassy in Washington. Bond 
has been set at $49,000, and to make 
things expensive, it has been ruled 
that each student will be tried sep- 
arately. Hago claimed that he was not 
surprised that this atrocity should 
take place in a country where “justice 
is sold and bought just like any other 
commodity on the supermarket 
shelves.” 


AMERICA CONTROLS ECONOMY 


It is understandable that American 
vested interests should be concerned 
about demonstrators who might 
threaten their “shroud of secrecy.” 
According to Yesus, about 200 Am- 
erican companies control approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the Ethiopian 
economy. To protect its investment, 
the USA runs its largest African mil- 
itary base in Ethiopia. As well, claims 
Yesus, the Americans control the 
Ethiopian army, navy, and air force. 

Yesus was incredulous at the ques- 
tion ‘““What would happen if the Am- 
erican companies withdrew, taking 
their support from 75 per cent of the 
economy?” 


“No exploited nation has ever bene- 
fitted from an exploiting country,” 
he said. “To ask the Ethiopians to be 
grateful to their exploiters is naive.” 


Yesus responded to another ques- 
tion by claiming that the Ethiopian 
government is reluctant to allow her 
students to go abroad. It is only in 
the interest of good international opin- 
ion that student exchange is not cur- 
tailed completely. But many ex- 
change students face jail terms on 
their return to Ethiopia. One’ student 
is still serving a seven-year jail sen- 
tence for his ‘sins’ abroad. 


RACE CONFLICT? 


A question about race conflict be- 
tween Negroids and Arabs in Ethi- 
opia bothered Yesus very much. “I 
don’t know what you mean,” he re- 
plied indignantly. “To my knowledge, 
there has been only one race—the 
human race. How many races do you 
have here in Canada?” 


In answer to a question about re- 
bellions in Ethiopia, Yesus explained 
that for the last nine years, the peas- 


ants in North Ethiopia have been wag- 
ing a war against their landlords, and 
have partially succeeded in displac- 
ing them. To this, the government 
has reacted with the most brutal of 
reprisals. It bombards, strafes, and 
napalms these villages almost inces- 
santly. As well, a coup was attempted 
about ten years ago, for which the 
perpetrators have paid dearly. They 
have been hanged, or are still in jail 
to the man. 


ETHIOPIA—PART OF 
THE PROBLEM 


I left the meeting room even more 
disenchanted with my world than I 
was when I came in. Accounts of 
human suppression and suffering al- 
ways have this effect on me. Outside 
SUB, an English professor pleaded 
with students to partake of a hunger 
lunch and contribute some money to 
buy food for starving people. There 
were only a few small coins in the 
box. In the future, when someone asks 
me what is wrong with our system, 
Ethiopia will be only part of the an- 
swer. 


A. K. GEE Presents 


CORONA SHOE RE-NU LTD. 


Western Canada’s Most 


the firm... 
| WINDSPEAR, HIGGINS, 
a) STEVENSON AND DOANE 


10 Chartered Accountants 
8} invites you to investigate a challenging career 
: as a chartered accountant. 


mil the man... 


Graduating in Commerce, Arts, Science, 
f| Engineering and Education 


au || The man must have the capacity to grow with 
| the profession and the firm. Our objective is 
to develop him into a qualified professional 
i who can advance rapidly to positions of 
responsibility. 


| If you are the man meet a representative of the firm 
| by contacting your placement officer for an interview 
on November 10 or 12, 1969. 


NEW CLAIROL* 

EYE MAKEUP; IN SPECIAL 
SHADES FOR BLONDES, 
BRUNETTES AND 
REDHEADS, 


Eye Shadow Duo 
and brush, $2.50 


Lash Make-Up. 
$2.25 


Automatic Brow 
Pencil. $1.75 


Liner Pencils. 


The very first eye 2 for $1.25 


makeup from Clairol 
that’s matched to the color 
of your hair, now available at 


CAMPUS DRUGS 


112 Street and 87 Avenue 


Brow Make-Up 
Gnd brush. $2.50 


*T™ 


of Clairol Int. Corp.© 1967. ‘ TOWER 
mth. User: CLAIROL INC. OF CANADA CAMPUS TOW: 
in Canada KNOWLTON, Que. 433-1615 


AUSPICES: Rt. Hon. Sir Winston Churchill Society (Edmonton) 


Winston Churchill 


IN PERSON TO TELL US ABOUT 
Today's Crises: Biafra — Egypt — Israel 
JUBILEE TUESDAY, 
AUDITORIUM 8:30 p.m. NOVEMBER 11 


Reserved Seats Now On Sale: 
$3.00, $2.50, $2.00, $1.50 


Celebrity Box Office, 3rd Floor, THE BAY 
Phone: 422-4801 


The D.B. Suit 
by Clinton 
at Henry Singer’s 


$39.95 - 


with the 
flair pant 


Mee TR 
a5 \\ te 
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At our Henry III Store 
At our 101st Street Store 
At our Westmount Store 


Modern Shoe Repair 


Depot: LISTER HALL 


10756 Jasper Ave. 
422-3796 

Wait Service 

@ Expert 
Service 

@ Hack/Mate 
Teflon 

‘ Curling Sliders 

@ Ernie Richardson 
Curling Boots 

McHale Sisman and Crosby Squares 


Dr. P. J. Gaudet 
Dr. A. J. Bevan 


OPTOMETRISTS 


Office Phone 439-2085 
201 Strathcona Medical 
Dental Bldg. 


8225 - 105th Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 


A. 


| 


Rental & Sales 


For Weddings and 
Formal Occasions 


@ Tuxedos 

(New Shipment of 
double breasted just 
arrived) 


@ Tails 

@ White Jackets 

@ Full Dress 

@ Business Suit 

@ Fur Stoles 
(For Milady) 

Special Group 

Rates to 

U of A Students 


walt's 
Iklothes Irloset 


10016 Jasper Ave. 
(C.P.R. Bldg.) Phone 422-2458 


Open Thurs., Fri., ‘till 9 p.m. 
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Crossroads 


From the universities of Canada 
choose 75 young men and women. Let 
them come from the Maritimes or the 
Prairies, from Montreal or Vancou- 
ver, from downtown Toronto or rural 
Alberta. 

Next find 200 American students. 
Let them come from the ghetto, the 
countryside, or the suburb. Let them 
be white or black, pacifist or militant. 
It doesn’t matter, as long as they’re 
tolerant. 

Mix thoroughly and divide into 
groups. Then take the teams and 
scatter them about the continent of 
Africa. Let some live in fine hotels 
and others in mud huts. Give them 
jobs to do; teaching jobs, building 
jobs, healing jobs. Promise them tools 
but trust in their ingenuity. Leave 
them for six weeks in the warmth of 
the African sun. 

Such is the recipe for Crossroads. 


“Tloliday” in Africa 


Operation Crossroads Africa is an 
organization sponsored by private in- 
dividuals and organizations that sends 
young people aged 18 to 25 to spend 
two months in Africa, usually in a 
work camp setting. They go only to 
communities which invite them. Each 
group of North Americans has a coun- 
terpart group of African students 
with whom they live, work and share 
experiences. Canadian students pay 
$500 towards the $1,800 it costs to 
send them and promise to share their 
experiences and knowledge with 50 
groups when they return home. 

The organization was started in the 
United States 10 years ago by a Har- 
lem Church minister, Dr. James Rob- 
inson. It has since spread across the 
border into Canada. During the past 
summer 75 Canadians made the trip 
overseas along with 200 Americans. 

Two persons at the University of 
Alberta who participated in the pro- 
gram last summer contrast their ex- 
periences. 


Rosemary MecVicar is currently a 
graduate student in educational psy- 
chology. She lived in Kenya, on an 
island in Lake Victoria. “I was one of 
a group of 15 who were to help build 
a science laboratory for the secon- 
dary school. The island itself is -a 
stable agricultural community; sub- 
sistence living but not the extreme 
poverty that exists in many parts of 
Africa. It was, however, largely un- 
developed—no electricity or plumb- 
ing. Its only road hadn’t been built 
until after the island was connected to 
the mainland by a pull-yourself ferry 
in 1962. 

“We lived in mud huts like every- 
one else, at least the girls did: the 
boys were chased out of their hut by 
red army ants and had to move into 
the school. We had iron cots to sleep 
on but no mattresses and did all our 
own cooking outside.” ( 

Judy Fisher, now a clinical in- 
structor at the University Hospital, 
was on the other side of the continent 
in Sierra Leone. Her group, which in- 
cluded medical personnel, was to help 
with a hospital clinic. The non-medi- 
cal personnel would dig the founda- 
tion for a new hospital building. 


Ants in the pills 


“The first day was unbelievable. I 
was just told to work with the nurses. 
It was such a contrast to facilities 
here. The work included cleaning 
two cockroaches and one lizard out of 
the medicine cabinet and the ants out 
of the pills. After that I put up gut- 
tering to collect more rain water as 
they had only what was gathered in 
a single foot and a half long water 
trough to supply the 30-bed hospital. 
After these and a few other things like 
the unswept floors were improved, I 
started lecturing, stressing’ nutrition 
and the basic elements of good health. 
I was trying to adapt to their foods 
and conditions as best I could. I 
couldn’t begin to teach bedside care as 


THE BURRU was a traditional ceremony held 23 days after Tom Mboya’s 
burial. The people of the island drove their cattle down to the sea and back 


to his home where the rest of the weekend was spent in festivities. 


BENSON AND OUMA, t 


wo of the boys of the island, pose in the foreground 


frica—an 


od 


while two Crossroaders break the sod for the new science laboratory. The 
two boys spent most of their time entertaining. those who were waiting their 
turn to work (there were only three picks and three shovels!). 


there was not water for washing pa- 
tients and anyway, there were no 
basins. We also went out in a Volks- 
wagen van to hold mobile clinics. 


“Then in the third week nearly 
everyone in our group—14 out of 20 
—got malaria. I had it for four days 
and then got measles, and was hardly 
able to work at the hospital after 
that.” 


Rosemary’s work project was also 
interrupted. “Our tools were unbe- 
lievably bad. New ones had been or- 
dered but hadn’t arrived. We had the 
foundation almost completely dug 
when they gave out and we had to 
stop work. Then three days later, Tom 
Mboya, the Minister for Economic 
Planning and Development, was as- 
sassinated, and we were plunged into 
the political and tribal situation in 
Kenya. 


Unrest threatened 


“We had been to Mboya’s home in 
Nairobi when we first arrived, as the 
island was his tribal home where his 
parents lived and he took a personal 
interest in the area, putting a great 
deal of his own money into its devel- 
opment. When he was shot, the. whole 


area went into shock. They relied 
on him tremendously and his death 
affected them not only as a tribe but 
individually. We spent the next week, 
while his body was lying in state m 
Nairobi, listening to rumors of ridts 
between Mboya’s tribe and the rivd 
tribe which they felt was responsible 
for his death, and wondering if we 
would have to leave the country. 

“We could do no more work on the 
building again until the last week 
when things calmed down enough fot 
the people to get us some brie 
moulds and cement. We spent ‘the 
rest of the time except for the find 
week, visiting people, teaching in the 
schools and helping the Mboya fal 
ily cook for the hundreds of guess 
that descended on them every weet 
end for various ceremonies. 

“I personally learned a great deal 
from the experience in that it gavé 
me a sense of historical involvemel 
that I had never had before. I al 
never realized before how strong) 
the tribal structure affects politica 
economic and social life in Africa. . 

The usefulness of the approach his 
been questioned by many who poi 
to the short length of stay and th 
failure of many of the work projer 


The organization itself is currently 
undergoing an evaluation of its pur- 
pose and structure. 

Neither Judy nor Rosemary can 
point to very tangible results. Judy 
sees her contribution as being “clean 
floors” and the fact that they are now 
separating the dirty and clean linen. 
“| just tried to get across a basic 
concept of infection and personal hy- 
giene.” 

The only thing the two girls are 
sure of is they left friendly impres- 
sions of Canada and the US. Rose- 
mary’s group, unlike Judy’s, was the 
firs; Crossroads group to be in the 
area. “All of us were accepted into 
the community very warmly, par- 
ticularly as we were the first white 
girls, to stay on the island. People 
would come from all over to invite us 
to their homes for meals and dancing 
and to go fishing and canoeing with 
them. 


Communication limited 


“Their hospitality was quite over- 
whelming at times..How much actual 
knowledge of North America we gave 
them I wonder. It’s a fantastic job to 
try to instill in people an idea of the 
other side of the world and western 
culture when they’ve never been off 
their island or seen electricity. As our 
counterparts did not arrive until three 
days before we left, discussions with 
the people were limited by language 
barriers and concepts of their educa- 
tion—the highest grade taught at the 
school was grade 9. 

“I think the most important thing 
Crossroads accomplishes is a different 
perspective on white man. Instead 
of seeing him in a superior role of 
colonialist, professional or missionary, 
the work projects enable them to 
work and know white people at their 
own level. For this reason I feel the 
work camp idea is valuable despite 
the difficulties involved. Some of the 
groups do have difficulty being ac- 
cepted by the community due to the 
misconception that they are CIA 
agents or paid skilled labor. How- 
ever, once they understand that you 
are students coming over during your 
holiday their attitudes change.” 


Avareness gained 


Everyone who goes feels that they 
ave gained much more than they 
ave given. In general, people be- 
‘ome much more aware of: the vast 
&conomic backwaters that the under- 
eveloped countries are in. Rosemary 
Notes that Kenya, one of the wealthier 
‘ountries, has one paved road con- 
Necting its cities and trains that go 
twenty miles an hour. She now sees 
the problem in other terms as well. 
5 The problem isn’t solely a tech- 
tical one but a problem of values. The 
hew nations are having to decide what 
Values they want to base their soci- 
tties on and try to incorporate these 
in their new political and economic 
structures, They are trying to obtain 
an industrialized society without hav- 
Ing a lot of the sickness of our society 
at has come with it. In East Africa 
"€ aim is African Socialism, an eco- 
Tomic welfare system based on the 


enture in communication 


existing tribal and clan structure that 
would utilize the traditional values 
of communal sharing. 

“Tt’s a tremendous task and I have 
great respect for their determination 
to do it themselves and more under- 
standing for the mistakes they make. 
The tribal nature of politics in most 
countries makes the job even more 
complex. I definitely believe that the 
Western world has no right to try to 
impose its culture and values on 
Africa either directly or through a 
strings-attached foreign aid program.” 

The slower, more genuine way of 
life affects most North Americans 
who go. Judy says that she had her 
faith restored in humanity through 
meeting sincere and spontaneous peo- 
ple who would take time to talk to 
other people and lived one day at a 
time. 


“Militants challenged us” 


Another unexpected experience 
came through the Black American 
students in the groups. 

“This became the biggest challenge 
in terms of human relationships that 
we met the whole time in Kenya. 
Four of our Americans were Black 
students who were quite militant and 
who had come over, not for Cross- 
roads purposes of increased under- 
standing, but to. find their African 
heritage and to preach Black Power. 
None of us had ever been so closely 
confronted with Black hatred of 
White and all of us spent a great deal 
of time working through our emo- 
tional reactions. This particularly af- 
fected the Canadians who were rela- 
tively unaware of the seriousness and 
complexity of the situation in the 
States and who were completely un- 
aware of the taboos of conversation 
and language that living with Blacks 
demands. 


Acceptance difficult 


“T personally found it extremely 
difficult to accept their extreme and 
in many ways unreasonable sensitiv- 
ity to race, their refusal to treat us as 
individuals and their forcing on us 
as individuals the responsibility for 
all the sins of white men everywhere. 
I now feel it was one of the most sig- 
nificant experiences I’ve ever gone 
through and find myself defending 
the American Blacks and wishing I 
could make people aware of what I 
see now as complacently racist atti- 
tudes and societal defenses against do- 
ing anything about it. It’s made me 
more aware of the Indian situation in 
Canada and generally more involved 
with social issues here.” 

Crossroads Committee on campus 
is currently recruiting for next year’s 
participants. Anyone seriously inter- 
ested in applying should see Ken 
Kuhn in SUB 158C immediately as 
the application deadline is in two 
weeks. Students are selected primar- 
ily on the basis of references, and 
extensive interviews. Participants re- 
ceive a week’s orientation, spend six 
weeks on their site, then have ten 
days to travel before meeting again 
for a summary meeting prior to flying 
home. — ; 


- 
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LAUNCHING A NEW ADVENTURE in communication, Crossroaders and 
natives set out across Lake Victoria. 


MAKING BRICKS for the science laboratory. Over 400 bricks were made 
with only two molds. Sand, cement and water were mixed by hand and then 
the bricks were left to dry for three days in the sun. 


ag 
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Encounter groups—rot sets in 


Films 


A couple of weeks ago, I watched on the late movie 
John Ford’s The Man Who Shot Liberty Valance. It’s a 
Western—the same genre, nominally, as The Wild Bunch 
and Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid. But the dif- 
ferences in style, conception, and world-view, are im- 
mense. The West ain’t what it used to be. 

Ford presents a world which is united, homogeneous, 
in which every line, every character, has its appointed 
place in a secure mythology. When John Wayne says to 
the heroine, “You know, you look real pretty when you’re 


angry”, it is a moment of pure joy. Everything is as it- 


should be: women cook steaks and keep quiet while a 
man gets drunk or gets shot. Lee Marvin, as Liberty 
Valance has to be excluded from this world, not because 
he is evil (morality scarcely enters the picture) but be- 
cause his style is discordant. A world closes against him 
and comprises to get rid of him: the course of the drama 
is the restoration of unity, the re-establishment of natural 
order. It is perhaps not altogether fanciful to compare it 
to the later plays of Shakespeare. 


But in The Wild Bunch and BC&SK, the essence is 
disunity. Both films are, in one sense, elegiac: they pre- 
sent the continuing fascination of heroic characters 
caught at the end of an era, living anachronisms. (In 
this, they are perhaps closer to the hero of Shakespeare’s 
middle period, Hamlet, for whom “The time is out of 
joint.”) Both films are set at the very end of the “clas- 
sical” Western period: the bicycle and the motorcar are 
taking over. BC&SK, with its extensive use of old films 
and browned photographs, is more quietly nostalgic, and 
its heroes register their defiance through their ironic, 
self-deprecating humor; and it is wholly in tone with the 
film that the ending should refuse to depict the full 
horror of their death. 


The Wild Bunch is the obverse of this picture: with- 
out humor, but rather a kind of doomed, reckless joy, 
its heroes register defiance through despair, and a 
savage acceptance of their fate. Hamlet said, “The readi- 
ness is all”; more concisely, these doomed heroes ask 
“Why not?” It is essential to their tragedy that their 
last, bloody stand is futile and useless. 


It is the split between the characters and their envi- 
ronment which generates the intensity of the conflict: 
gently understated in BC&SK, but exposed in horrified 
paroxysms of violence in The Wild Bunch. The fascina- 
tion with violence, like the fascination with powers at the 
end of an era, has obvious contemporary significance (as 
exemplified in Easy Rider, or in the thinly disguised 
Viet Nam references of The Wild Bunch), and derives 
from the best two American films of recent years: Bon- 
nie and Clyde and Point Blank. These are the sources, 
certainly, of the already overworked convention of the 
slow-motion death scene (which is, however, well used 
in both films under discussion). BC&SK also has ob- 
vious debts to Bonnie and Clyde in its use of pastoral 
setting, and humor shading off into seriousness. 


These films also have this in common, that all their 
heroes are outlaws—a fact which, right from the start, 
makes impossible the positive unity and homogeneity of 
Ford’s world. This could be seen as a statement that 
society is so corrupt that heroic are personal values are 
only possible outside it, etc. (which is the view of 
Easy Rider). But this, I think, is too simple an idea of 
these films. These films in fact trick the viewer into a 
sympathy which is amoral, then force that sympathy back 
into a clash with conventional morality. The heroes are, 
after all, criminals, and their actions are harmful to in- 
nocent people. (The fact that the forces of law and order 
are also corrupt does not alter this.) This moral dilemma 
is felt by the viewer on an emotional level, as a division 
in his own total consciousness; and it is only through 
the intensity of the emotional experience (the so-called 
“extreme” violence of the final scenes) that resolution 
can be achieved. And this resolution takes the Aristote- 
lian form of catharsis: the purging of pity and terror. 

In other words, these films are essentially tragedies, 
whereas the classical. Western was closer to comedy. 
Comedy is the process whereby a breach in an essentially 
unified world is healed; whereas tragedy achieves its 
resolution only through the intensity of its contempla- 
tion of disunity. It is this intensity which the cinema, 
perhaps more than any other contemporary art form, is 
capable of generating. 
—Stephen Scobie 


There is something rotten in the 
state of Cold Mountain, and before 
the miasma spreads to even more 
people than it already has, the 
institute would be wise to do a 
little housecleaning. 

Cold Mountain (for you unfor- 
tunate but richer people who have 
never heard of it) is the Canadian 
branch of the Esalen Institute on 
Big Sur, California, where people 
have been flocking like lemmings 
to learn body and_ emotional 
awareness. Also called the Human 
Potential Movement, it puts its 
emphasis on getting rid of hang- 
ups and encouraging greater per- 
ceptivity and understanding of 
self and others. 

It sounds like a Very Good 
Thing, and, theoretically, it is a 
very good thing—especially for 
people in the university environ- 


ment, where over-intellectualizing- 


frequently causes people to become 
emotionally up-tight. 

What is to be questioned, then, 
is not the value of sensitivity 
sessions (although valid objections 
have been raised, especially about 
their long-term effects), or the 
sincerity of the Esalen founders, 
but the reasons for the develop- 
ments in Edmonton. 


MOVEMENT GOES MERCENARY 


The movement began genuinely 
enough with Dick Weaver, who is 
new president of Cold Mountain, 
doing week-end workshops for a 
relatively low fee and using en- 
counter methods with his English 
380 classes. However, since its 
small and optimistic beginnings, 
and apparently sincere efforts to 
bring more and more people to see 
the light, Cold Mountain, calling 
itself a “non-profit organization” 
offering “relief from superficiality” 
has settled into good old-fashioned 
corruption, cheerfully mercenary 
and increasingly more concerned 
with institutionalization and less 
with individuals. 

It now costs $50 to do a week- 
end workshop and $150 for a five- 
day residential. Surely such prices 
are unreasonable, and discourag- 
ingly out of reach for many people 
who would benefit most from 
workshops. 

Even Esalen itself charges only 
$65 for a weekend, and this in- 
cludes room and board. Certainly 
the SUB Meditation Room is not 
to be considered a more aesthetic 
and expensive location than that 
of the Big Sur. It is worth noting 
too, that Derrill Butler of the 
English Department can offer out- 


, of-town residential workshops for 


only $15. Whatever reasons in 
terms of future expansion Cold 
Mountain may have for its high 
rates, there is no justification for 
overcharging people at present. 


USED BOOKS 
FICTION — NON-FICTION 
We Buy, Sell, Trade 


ART PAUL'S BOOK EXCHANGE 


10822 - 82 Ave. 439-7978 
USED UofA TEXTS 


M. G. HURTIG LID. 


BOOKSELLERS 


Campus Tower 


Branch 


11151 -87 AVENUE 
439-2444 


up-to-date 
selection of 
paperback books 
designed for 
the student 


High as these local prices are, 
however, they might be acceptable 
if the Cold Mountain leaders kept 
to the principles by which encoun- 
ter or T-groups should be formed. 
The groups should be small, if 
possible not in excess of a dozen 
people (earlier groups were this 
size) and the male-female ratio 
approximately equal. In the week- 
end workshop I did, there were 
21 people, including the leaders, 
and almost twice as many women 
as men, The next weekend, Cold 
Mountain put 35 people into its 
group.. That, to put it in cold, 
hard, save - the - children’s - fund 
terms is $1,750 for one ten-hour 
weekend, in which, as one partici- 
pant said, “we didn’t even bother 
to introduce ourselves.” 


If the group process is really to 
prove more effective than the old 
one-to-one psychoanalysis, it will 
not be through submerging the 
individual in an _ overpopulated 
group, which is precisely what he 
has come to the workshop to avoid. 

This is not, of course, to discount 
the claims of the many enraptured 
fans of Cold Mountain (I having 
been one, too) that the sessions 
have been of great value and have 
made “new persons” of its partici- 
pants; on the contrary, it is pre- 
cisely because so many people have 
benefited from workshops that the 
present Big Business outlook of 
Cold Mountain is to be disparaged, 
for it is disillusioning more and 
more people who had initially ap- 
plauded the movement. 

The Cold Mountain drop-outs— 
and there are many—may not have 
lost faith in the human potential 
ideals, but they have lost faith in 
Cold Mountain. The institute, and 
those other many who have not 
broken faith with it, need a seri- 


ous revaluation of its j 
and objectives. For if the altima 
aim is simply to “establish” Cold 
Mountain in Canada instead of to 
help the individual, then it cer. 
tainly is a “rotten” state of affairs 
If Cold Mountain is sincere in 
helping the individual to better 
awareness, then it owes its parti- 
cipants an explanation of the 
present group activities which 
make its motives questionable, 
When Han Shan said “try and 
make it to Cold Mountain” he 
meant something quite different 
from what goes by that name in 
Edmonton. 
—Leona Gom 


leftover 
Yes, Virginia, there is an Art 
Gallery, despite the student’ 


union’s hatchet job on the arts as 
they continue to bring down new 
budgets. 

The proof is in a wild new addi- 
tion to the Art Gallery’s per. 
manent collection, located at the 
east end of the theatre lobby. The 
painting, on four separate can- 
vases, was exhibited in the recent 
Gallery showing of the work of 
Virgil Hammock. 

The painting was commissioned 
by the Gallery from studies Ham- 
mock made last year for a similar 
work. Another new addition to the 
permanent collection, a diamond- 
shaped painting in grey and blue, 
is now on show in the Art Gallery, 

Luckily, both paintings were 
commissioned through last year’s 
Gallery budget. The current aus- 
terities of students’ council may 
well, in the weeks to come, kill 
everything except more $4,000 
bombs like the Cowsills. 


MACHINE- 
WASHABLE 


This smart striped pullover 
in machine-washable 
English botany has a mock 
turtle neckline with zipper, 
full-fashioned % raglan 


cuffs. Pick from Kitten’s 
new Fall palette. 


range of glorious new Fall 


colours. 


PURE VIRGIN WOOL 


GLENAYR 
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You'll love being a Kitten girl! 


Glenayr 0 i 


PURE WOOL, 


sleeves, Continental band and 


A swinging hand-washable 
mini skirt with box pleats in 
front, and plain back giving 
A-line appearance. Pure wool 
worsted, fully lined. A wide 
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music 


Bo Diddley 
earns standing 
ovation— 


The recent Little Richard, Bo 
Diddley and Albert Collins con- 
cert was one of the best concerts 
I've seen in a long ‘time. The 
show was 2 physical thing. None 
of the groups put across heavy 
topical songs, but instead leaned 
toward R & B (with an accent on 
the iB"), 

Albert Collins started the show. 
Collins is actually in the new wave 
of blues guitarists. He has been 
around long enough to “pay the 
dues” but only within the last two 
years has he gained recognition. 
Collins received a standing ova- 
tion for his B. B. King styled guitar 
playing. During his last song, Col- 
lins wandered around the Gardens 
among the fans doing incredible 
solos on his guitar. Collins’ fourth 
LP will be available very shortly. 

Like Collins Bo Diddley also 
“yaid the dues” and has a very 
country and refreshing approach to 
life and music. Having witnessed 
so much violence in his forty years 
he only wants to see peace in the 
world. He says that he feels. young 
people can accomplish this. Play- 
ing most of the gigantic pop festi- 
vals this summer he has _ seen 
audiences of up to 200,000 people 
gathered with absolutely no indi- 
cation of trouble. 

His music, which has been re- 
corded by groups like the Rolling 
Stones, Steve Miller, The Animals, 
The Pretty Things, Ronnie Haw- 
kins and many others, was well 
received and earned him a stand- 
ing ovation. 

When Little Richard started to 
play, the crowd went absolutely 
wild. Towards the end of his act, 
a crowd of people was gathered 
around the stage clapping and 
dancing while others stood on 
their chairs swaying in time to 
the music with equal enthusiasm. 
Never before have I seen an Ed- 
monton audience react this way 
to any form of entertainment. 
Richard was leaving for Eng- 
land the following day to appear 
on a couple of television shows 


The Beatles have cited Little 
Richard as their greatest influence 
and it was in fact Richard who 
gave them their first English tour. 
There is a possibility that they will 
do an album together. Incidentally, 


and visit his old friends the Beatles. 


Richard says that, contrary to 
rumors, the original Paul McCart- 
ney is very much alive. 


Dick lLodmell’s Canned Heat 
concert tonight should be a very 
very worthwhile concert to attend. 
I saw Canned Heat in San Fran- 
cisco earlier this year, and was 
very impressed with them. The 
group’s latest album (Liberty 
LST-7618) is their best by far. 
Canned Heat’s blues on this album 
is very contemporary: no easy feat 
for a blues band. John Mayall is 
perhaps the only other artist who 
can do this. 

Also on the bill is a local group 
called Troyka. The group has been 
together a long time (formerly 
as The Royal Family), but has 
spent all its time recording. From 
what I’ve heard the group will 
probably fill the spot Stoney Plain 
vacated when it moved to Van- 
couver—that of being this city’s 
best original group. 

—Holger Petersen 


—and 
Thornberry 


blossoms 


Well, I came in a little late and 
Russ Thornberry was already on 
stage doing a solo act. I always 
had a hell of an amount of res- 
pect for anyone making a living 
on the stage and I appreciated it 
more if they could sing a little 
while they were doing it. It turned 
out Thornberry was doing well on 
both counts so I sat back to listen. 

Its a hard life, and having a 
few aspirations of my own, I like 
to see somebody making it work. 
At 25, Thornberry is just on the 
edge. He’s got some good guitar 
work and a record coming out 
in about a week called “Some- 
thing To Believe” on the London 
label. 

Thornberry used to be with the 
Pozo Seco, had a professional sta- 
tus and was eating regularly. 

Any performer wants to work 
with his own material and stand 
on his own: ground. Probably due 
to the strong Canadian influence 
on folk music and for reasons of 
his own, Russ Thornberry decided 
to come up to Canada. He’s been 
here over a year now and has 
been working out of Edmonton 
for the last six months. Part of 
this is due to an Edmonton girl 
he’ll be marrying in about a week. 

As he told the little girl in the 
audience, “You just can’t make a 
living singing Lightfoot songs.’ So 
he’s been doing his own songs at 
places like Guiseppi’s. When 
Lightfoot was at the same stage, 
he was singing in a bar called 


C.B.C. BARBERS 


MUDENT RATES 


CAMPUS TOWER 
8625-112 st. 439-2723 


ITALIAN GARDEN 


Restaurant & Delicatessen 
“Take Out Orders A Specialty” 


11639A JASPER AVE. 
482-1184 


hairstyle? 


it doesn’t matter. we design your hairstyle by the 
shape of your face. so don’t worry even if you have 
long hair—we’re specialized. 


_ celebrity 
men's hair stylists 


address 10425-100 ave. 


or 


this 


phone 424-1576 


Steele’s Tavern on Younge ‘Street 


in Toronto. 

You tend to see a lot of Light- 
foot influence in Thornberry’s style 
of playing and he openly admits to 
having a lot of respect for Cana- 
dian talent. 

This was his first concert as such 
in Edmonton. He’s appeared in 
Room at the Top and has had 
guest appearance at the Jubilee 
Auditorium, but this is his first 
concert tour of the west starting 
in Edmonton and going on to Leth- 
bridge, Vancouver and Victoria 
universities. 

I was prepared to have him 
ceme in late, as the pros some- 
times have to do a little last 
minute tuning to get everything 
just right. As it happened he was 
on stage right at 8:30 before I 
even got there. 

Now Tommy’ Banks and_ the 
Circle Widens were doing a UCF 
benefit across the road, so it was 
understandable that there were 
only about a hundred people there 
to start with. 

This didn’t seem to deter Thorn- 
berry as he gradually warmed up, 
switching guitars for various songs 
and talking to the audience. He 
told them how he’d come from 
Corpus Christi, Texas, a town of 
newly-weds and _nearly-deads 
where things are so slow they 
sometimes even have re-runs of 
the news. 

Being accident-prone, the only 
exposure he got was being inter- 
viewed by the channel-six-mobile- 
news-unit at the scene of the 
accident. So he wrote a protest 
song, about the channel-six- 
mobile-news-unit, intending to 
sing it at them the next time he 
had an accident. He took to carry- 
ing his guitar around with him 
and waited. 

Channel six somehow heard it 
while he was waiting, and in- 
stead of being indignant, were so 
pleased that anyone was interested 
enough in them even to write a 
protest song that now they play 
his song before every broadcast of 
the late news. 

Some of the songs he sang were 
tender, some were about travelling 
with shoe leather getting thin and 
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RUSS THORNBERRY 
. .. pickin’ and singin’ at SUB concert Wednesday 


looking for something no one 
could find. “A lot of. people write 
songs about leaving,’ he said, “so 
I wrote one about staying, just 
before I left.” 
I'd like to lean into the wind 
and tell myself I’m free, but I'll 
be here in the morning. 


He talked about being a writer 
and being pre-empted. “Some- 
times people come along and say 
what you wanted to say and it 
turns out to be better,” he ex- 
plained as he broke into “Bitter 
Green” by Lightfoot. : 

He even had a song written for 
Canadians called “Here With You.” 
He says he plans on staying in 
Canada for a while and is talking 
about doing the eastern circuit 
when the record comes out. 

He’s got a good sound now but 
with more concert experience 
under his belt itll get more 


Where are the leaders? 


Anyone will tell you that the Leaders are en- 
joying the advantages of military training and 
university subsidization through the Regular 
Officer Training Plan (ROTP). ; 

If you are a full time male undergraduate 
student with a successful academic record you 
should know about the opportunities that the 
Canadian Armed Forces can offer you as an 
ROTP cadet. You will continue your civilian 
studies towards a degree at your University. 


EDMONTON 


Enquiries are invited to: 
CANADIAN FORCES 


RECRUITING CENTRE 
10177 - 104th STREET 


— ALBERTA 


Phone 424-5101 


The Regular Officer Training Plan 


For University Undergraduates. 


polished. Chances are he probably 
has a guitar backup man around 
somewhere to take on the road 
with him. 
You might have trouble getting a 
ticket next time he’s in town. 
—W. W. P. Burns 


leftover 


Dr. Murray Schafer, of the music 
department of Simon Fraser Uni- 
versity, has taught some rather 
radical and entertaining music 
courses. If you’d like to get in on 
one, without going to SFU, you 
could read his book, based on lec- 
tures from one of his courses. The 
book’s called Ear Cleaning, It’s 
probably the cheapest course you'll 
ever take at about $1.25. If you’ 
inhabit music stores often, you 
might glance through it there. 


Sunday at the Saraband 


November 9 at 8:30 p.m. 
Carl Lotsbert @ Pat Sabourin 
(Guiarist) (Folk Singer) 
Located: NELLIE’S Paget AIRE 


Hwy. 16 W. 
Admiss: $1.50; Free Coffee 


DIAL HOL-IDAY 


Dr. R. C. Lindberg 


“Practice Limited to Contact 
Lenses” 


B.Sc., O.D., F.A.A.O. 


Optometrist 


422 TEGLER BLDG. 
EDMONTON 15, ALTA. 
Telephone 422-4829 


Friday Flicks 


“ROSEMARY'S 
BABY” 


Physics Building 126 
Nov.7 & 8 7&9 p.m. 
Admission 50c 
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YOU CAN LEARN TO READ 3 TO 10 TIMES FASTER 
FREE LESSON 


This will be the last set of Reading Dynamics classes this year. Many of you 
have phoned for information. We'd like to offer all of you a free lesson. 
At the lesson you'll be able to double your reading speed, improve your 
comprehension, retention and studying ability. This is the only time this 
free lesson will be offered this year. - 

READING DYNAMICS CLASSES WILL NOT INTERFERE WITH EXAMS 


OR CHRISTMAS VACATIONS. 


FREE LESSONS 


Wednesday, November 12 


Thursday, November 13 
Friday, November 14 


AT THE CHATEAU LACOMBE 


Evelyn Wood Reading Dynamics 


10848 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton 
For More Information Call 429-6891 


